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THE  NEW  PRESIDEM1'  OF 


By  virtue  of  the  rocont  constitutional  reorganization  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  effected  hy  the  National  Congress 
in  November,  1920,  Senor  don  Adolfo  Diaz,  a  leading  citizen 
and  senator  of  the  Republic,  was  elected  by  that  body  to 
fill  the  Presidency  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  term.  Senor 
Diaz  was  accordingly  inducted  into  this  high  office  on  November  15. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  distinction  of  serving 
as  President  of  Nicaragua  has  been  bestowed  upon  Senor  Diaz.  He 
was  also  thus  honored  when  in  1911  he  acted  as  provisional  President 
and,  later,  as  constitutional  President  during  the  term  1913  to  1917. 

From  early  youth  Senor  Diaz  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
political  life  of  his  nation,  and  invariably  in  the  several  important 
posts  occupied  his  intellectual  gifts  and  his  spirit  of  initiative  were 
distinguishing  characteristics. 

Born  of  Nicaraguan  parents  in  the  city  of  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  on 
July  15,  1874,  he  matriculated  as  soon  as  his  family  returned  to 
Nicaragua  in  one  of  the  educational  institutions  in  Granada,  where  he 
completed  both  the  elementrary  and  advanced  courses.  As  soon  as 
his  school  days  were  over  he  entered  business  life,  taking  especial 
interest  in  mining  operations.  After  a  relatively  short  time  he  became 
a  partner  in  La  Luz  y  Los  Angeles,  an  important  mining  company 
whose  employ  he  had  entered  as  auditor.  He  likewise  specialized  in 
financial  matters,  in  which  he  is  considered  an  authority. 

Somewhat  later,  Senor  Diaz  took  an  active  part  in  a  political 
movement  as  an  adherent  of  Gen.  Juan  J.  Estrada.  When  the 
latter  became  President,  Senor  Diaz  was  chosen  Minister  of  the 
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Treasury,  later  being  elected,  as  has  been  said.  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  then  First  Executive.  In  October,  1923,  he  was  made 
Senator  for  the  Department  of  Bluefields,  while  in  May,  1924,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Conservative 
Party. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  present  its  respects  to  the  new  President  and  to 
express  its  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  administration. 


o  • 


•  • 


General  Lazaro  Chacon,  as  first  Designate  to  the  Presidency 
of  Guatemala,  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  assume  the 
duties  of  that  high  office  because  of  the  sudden  and  la¬ 
mented  death  of  President  Jos4  Maria  Orellana  on  September 
27,  1926.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  it  devolved 
upon  General  Chacon  as  First  Designate  to  call  a  national  election, 
in  which  he  received  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  President  on  December  18,  1926,  and  will  therefore  guide  his 
country’s  destinies  for  six  years  to  come,  the  term  being  counted 
from  March  15,  1927. 

The  new  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  was  born  on  June 
27,  1873,  in  the  city  of  Teculutdn,  his  parents  being  Don  Juan  Jos6 
Chacon  and  Dona  Maria  Soledad  Gonzalez.  In  1892,  when  at  barely 
19  years  of  age  he  had  just  completed  his  course  in  the  Institute  at 
Chiquimula,  he  entered  the  military  service,  in  which  he  has  made  for  » 

himself  a  most  distinguished  and  brilliant  career. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  General 
Chacon  reached  his  present  elevated  rank,  his  second  lieutenancy 
being  received  in  1897,  and  his  next  promotion  in  1902.  As  captain 
of  infantry — which  rank  was  conferred  upon  him  May  25,  1903 — he 
became  a  member  of  the  President’s  Guard  of  Honor,  receiving  his 
promotion  as  major  somewhat  more  than  a  year  later.  In  January, 

1905,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Fortress  of  Matamoros  in  i 

Guatemala  City,  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  being  won  before  the  close 

of  that  same  year.  On  September  20,  1906,  he  became  full  colonel, 

and  in  August,  1907,  was  detailed  as  post  commander  of  San  Agustin 

Acasaguastlan,  where  he  remained  five  years.  Having  been  appointed 

in  June,  1913,  Department  Commander  of  Sacatep^quez,  he  remained 

in  charge  there  until  April,  1916,  after  which  he  held  in  succession 

similar  posts  in  Zacapa,  Solola,  and  Suchitep4quez,  leaving  the  last- 

named  department  in  1922. 

In  May,  1924,  he  became  commanding  officer  of  the  President’s 
Guard  of  Honor,  receiving  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by  act  of  the 
National  Assembly.  This,  however,  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
•Vssembly  had  singled  out  General  Chacon  to  do  him  honor,  for  in 
1906  he  was  voted  a  gold  medal  for  his  brilliant  services  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  that  year.  Finally,  when  General  Orellana  was 
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elected  President  of  Guatemala  in  1921,  General  Chacon,  as  has 
already  been  said,  became  First  Designate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  new  President’s  inauguration  took  place  in  the  chamber  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  presiding  officer  of  that  body  investing  him 
with  the  insignia  of  office.  After  taking  the  presidential  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  General  Chacon  expressed 
himself,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Tlie  strict  enforcoinciit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  will  be  the  norm  of 
iny  administration;  the  fulfillment  of  my  program,  so  far  as  rc.sourccs  i)ermit, 
my  highest  objective.  Thus,  his  rights  assured  to  every  Guatemalan,  production 
stimulated  by  the  firm  support  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  our  monetary 
and  banking  reorganization  in  turn  sustained  and  strengthened,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  brighter  future  and,  with  a  lively  and  uidted  effort  toward  moral 
and  material  betterment,  utilize  all  the  constructive  forces  of  the  country  to 
achieve  its  rightful  place  in  the  civilized  world.  The  fine  civic  spirit  shown  by 
our  fellow  citizens  in  the  recent  elections  can  not  fail  to  win  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  other  nations;  and  I  trust  that  my  efforts  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
relations  now  existing  between  those  nations  and  ours  will  be  productive  of  a 
closer  understanding  which  will  be  conducive  to  increased  national  progress  and 
culture. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  offer  its  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  sister  Republic  of  Guatemala  and  to  wish  him  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  the  high  office  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted 
by  the  Guatemalan  people. 


PhotocrAph  by  Harriii  &  Ewing 


SEN’OR  DR.  ALEJANDRO  CESAR 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  MinUiter  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua  to  tlic  United  States 


’S  NEW 


TIVE 

STATES 


JANUARY  20th  witnessed  the  official  reception  at  the  White 
House  of  the  new  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Alejandro  Cesar  Chamorro.  In 
presenting  his  credentials  Doctor  Cesar  expressed  himself,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

Excellency:  Once  again  I  am  honored  with  the  representation  of  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government  before  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  and  I  am  pecul¬ 
iarly  gratified  to  be  able  to  begin  my  mission  as  the  first  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  new  constitutional  Government  of  Nicaragua,  presided  over  by  President 
.\dolfo  Diaz.  .  .  . 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  well-known  and  historic  relations  of  amity 
and  cordiality  which  have  always  existed  between  our  two  countries,  it  is  natural 
that  in  presenting  the  letter  which  accredits  me  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua  near  your  Excellency’s  Government  I 
should  l)e  especially  charged  by  my  Government  to  interpret  to  your  Excellency 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  grateful  appreciation  and  sincere  devotion  which  my 
Government  and  people  feel  toward  the  great  .\merican  Nation. 

To  this  manifestation  of  Nicaraguan  friendship  and  gratitude  toward  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  I  desire  to  add  the  expression  of  my 
best  wishes  for  the  i)ersonal  fortunes  of  your  Excellency  and  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  great  Nation  over  which  your  Excellency  so  worthly  and  happily 
presides.  ... 

President  Coolidge,  in  reply  said,  in  part: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  receive  you  and  to  recognize  you 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  constitutional 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  .  .  . 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  been  a  good  friend  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Through  our  assistance  asked  and  apparently  welcomed,  Nicaragua  has 
enjoyed  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  restored  her  almost  hopelessly  shattered 
national  finances,  increased  her  economic  resources  and  vastly  improved  her 
position  before  the  world.  W’e  take  no  undue  credit  for  what  was  accomplished 
during  that  time.  The  chief  credit  belongs  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  themselves. 
It  was  the  sincere  hope  of  this  country  that  these  conditions  would  continue  and 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  United  States  to  take  any  action  for  the 
protection  of  its  citizens  and  their  interests,  but  unfortunately  such  has  not  lieen 
the  case.  .  .  . 
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The  new  Cuban  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Sefior  Don  Orestes  Farrara,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  January  11,  at  the  Pan  American  Annex.  In  the  group  are: 

Seated,  left  to  right:  The  Secretary  ofthe  Interior,  Hon.  Hubert  Work;  the  Postmaster  General,  Hon.  Harry  S.  New;  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba;  the 
Secretary  of  War,  lion.  Dwight  F.  Davis;  the  Attorney  GenerU,  Hon.  John  G.  Sargent;  the  Secretary  (J  the  Navy,  Hon.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe;  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  .\ssistant  Director  of  the  Fan  American  Union;  Mr.  Leland  Ilarrisod,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  Gen.  H.  M.  Lord,  Director  of  the  Budget;  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  James  J.  Davis;  the  Undersecretary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph 
G.  Grew;  Dr.  Jos6  T.  Bardn,  Secretary  of  the  Cuban  Embassy;  Mr.  Stokeley  W.  Morgan,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin  American 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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The  United  States,  as  I  know  your  Government  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
fully  appreciate,  has  no  selfish  ends  or  imperialistic  desires  to  serve.  Least  of  all 
have  we  any  desire  to  influence  or  dictate  in  any  way  the  internal  affairs  of 
your  country.  The  United  States  desires  the  independence  and  the  prosperity  of 
every  Central  American  republic.  The  foundations  for  permanent  stability 
within  Nicaragua  must,  of  course,  be  laid  by  its  own  Government  and  I  have 
l)een  pleased  to  see  that  the  initial  steps  for  the  elimination  of  disaffection  and 
the  composing  of  factional  differences  are  already  being  taken. 

The  new  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  who  is  also  a  distinguished  physi¬ 
cian  and  a  member  of  the  Nicaraguan  bar,  was  horn  in  the  city  of 
Granada,  March  27,  1886.  After  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  he  entered  the 
Institute  Nacional  de  Oriente,  situated  in  Granada  whence  he  was 
graduated  with  the  title  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1901.  Shortly  after 
his  graduation  he  entered  the  Oriente  University  where,  in  1906,  he 
successfully  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

A  year  or  two  later  Doctor  Cesar  went  to  France  to  study  medicine, 
graduating  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Paris  as 
physician  and  surgeon  in  1913,  to  later  occupy,  for  a  few  years,  the 
position  of  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  medical  faculty  of 
Oriente  University. 

Among  the  important  political  and  diplomatic  positions  held  by 
Doctor  Cesar  which  may  be  mentioned  are:  Official  Delegate  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  in  1916; 
Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  in  1920-21;  and  Delegate  on  Special  Mission  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  El  Salvador  in  1926.  Doctor  Cesar  has  also  been  honored 
by  membership  in  a  number  of  important  national  and  international 
learned  societies,  notable  among  which  are  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law,  and  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  opportunity  of  presenting  its  respect¬ 
ful-greetings  to  the  new  diplomat,  and  member  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  its  most  earnest  wishes  for  a  full 
measure  of  success  in  the  mission  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 


VENEZUELA  ACQUIRES 


A  FTER  more  than  a  century  on  alien  soil,  the  Venezuelan 
Government  has  acquired  the  long  coveted  “archives” 
t  ^  of  her  patriot  son,  Gen.  Francisco  Miranda.  After 
incredible  vicissitudes  hy  land  and  sea,  this  most  inti¬ 
mately  personal  of  the  rentigios  of  that  great  soldier  and  statesman 
has  come  back  to  America — has  come  home  to  Venezuela. 

It  appears  that  General  Miranda,  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation 
to  the  Spanish  commander  in  1812,  had  sent  his  effects,  including 
the  volumes  comprising  his  collection,  on  hoard  the  British  war 
vessel  Sapphire.  The  captain,  upon  learning  of  General  Miranda’s 
imprisonment,  evidently  having  some  knowledge  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  documents,  delivered  them  to  the  then  Governor 
of  Curasao,  who  in  turn  sent  them  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London, 
where  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  then  Secretary  of  War  in  whose 
family  they  remained  and  whose  book-plate — that  of  the  Earls  of 
Bathurst — they  bore  until  their  acquisition  in  1925  by  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Government. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  this  collection  reveals  its  great  his¬ 
torical  value,  not  merely  to  Venezuela  but  to  all  America.  For  it 
appears  that  General  Miranda  was  exceedingly  methodical,  and  that 
he  carefully  collected  and  collated  not  only  letters,  documents,  and 
“scraps  of  paper,”  but  also  visiting  cards,  invitations,  menus,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  other  memorabilia  w’hich  he  received,  in  addition  to  numer¬ 
ous  plans,  timely  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  together  with  all  his¬ 
torical  documents  which  were  in  any  way  related  to  South  American 
matters  or  his  own  activities. 

The  collection  is  known  to  include  autograph  letters  of  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Livingston,  Rufus  King,  Colonel  Smith,  and 
many  others  who  figured  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  similar  letters  from  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  statesmen  and  crowned  heads  of  Miranda’s  time. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  this  notable 
collection — which  was  at  one  time  sought  by  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Robertson, 
for  the  University  of  Illinois — was  £3,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  volumes  in  this  precious  collection: 

V’^olumes  1  to  20  comprise  the  correspondence,  etc.,  relating  to  General  Miranda’s 

voyages  from  1771  to  1792. 
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MIRANDA  IN  PRISON 

This  paiiiiing  by  Micholvns  |<ifturps  Mirandii  in  prison  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  wherp  he  ended  bis  days 

Volumes  21  to  :J7  comprise  the  correspondence,  etc.,  covering  the  period  of 
General  Miranda’s  activities  in  connection  with  the  French  Revolution,  from 
1792  to  1797. 

Volume  38  contains  the  correspondence  with  women  from  1779  to  1808. 

Volumes  39  to  .57  include  the  negotiations  for  obtaining  South  .American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  expeditions  to  Caracas,  1770  to  1810. 

Volume  .58  apparently  is  missing,  and  no  doubt  covers  the  period  from  1810  to 
1812. 

Volumes  .59  to  t)2  include  sundry  correspondence  for  the  |)eriod  from  1775  to 
1804. 

V’olumcs  03  and  04  include  miscellaneous  documents,  letters,  etc.,  relating  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Miranda’s  activities,  1707  to  1805. 

The  following  shows  the  contents  of  each  individual  volume: 

Vol.  I,  1704-1775,  Espaha,  .Africa. 

Vol.  II,  1775-1780,  Africa,  Espafta. 

Vol.  Ill,  1780-1782,  Espafia,  .America. 

Vol.  IV,  1782-83,  .America. 

Vol.  V,  1783-84,  Estados  Unidos. 

Vol.  \’I,  1784,  Estados  Unidos. 

Vol.  VII,  1785-86,  Estados  Unidos,  Inglaterra. 

Vol.  VIII,  1786,  Holanda,  Prusia,  Sajonia,  .Au.stria,  Italia. 

Vol.  IX,' 1786-87,  Grecia,  Turqula,  Rusia. 

Vol.  X,*1787,  Rusia. 
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Vol.  XI,  1787,  Rusia. 

Vol.  XII,  1787-88,  Suecia,  Xoruega,  Dinaniarca. 

Vol.  XIII,  1788,  Dinamarea,  Hamburgo,  Holanda. 

Vol.  XIV,  1788,  Holanda,  Rhin. 

Vol.  XV,  1788,  Suiza. 

Vol.  XVI,  1788-89,  Suiza,  Norte  Italia,  Franeia. 

V'ol.  XVII,  1789,  Franeia. 

Vol.  XVIII,  1789-90,  Inglaterra. 

Vol.  XIX,  1790-1792,  Inglaterra. 

Vol.  XX,  1792-98,  Franeia. 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  A  PROGRAM  OF 
WORK  FOR  THE  A.  S.  M.  E.  SPECIAL  RESEARCH  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  SUBSTITUTE  SPECIES  FOR  DOMESTIC  WOODS* 
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By  Maj.  G.  P.  Ahern 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation,  Washington,  I).  C. 

WE  have  long  been  the  world’s  greatest  producer  of  wood 
and  wood  products,  and  this  position  has,  in  a  measure, 
blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  we  shall,  in  the  end,  inevi¬ 
tably  have  to  pay  our  own  bills.  Had  the  rapid  and 
steady  rise  in  the  index  price  of  certain  of  our  woods  been  due  to 
causes  outside  our  own  control,  and  the  increased  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  been  paid  abroad,  we  would  have  been  very  much  concerned 
and  probably  before  now  would  have  taken  steps  to  protect  the 
industries  affected. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here,  nor  would  it  be  possible  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  to  discuss  the  timber  situation  of  the  country 
in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  cutting  out  our  forest  capital  at  a  rate  something  over 
four  times  that  at  which  it  is  being  replaced,  and  that  a  general 
timber  shortage  is  not  a  matter  of  the  remote  future  but  is  already 
with  us.  Opinion  interested  in  the  present  lumber  industry  of  the 
country  to  the  contrary,  this  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  controverted. 
The  effect  of  this  shortage  is  not  generally  felt  by  the  public,  as  it  is 
indirect  and  reflected  in  a  lack  of  housing,  increase  of  rents,  and  in 
a  thousand  minor  ways.  However,  it  is  a  different  matter  if  w'e 
come  to  consider  specifically  the  supply  of  certain  timber  species. 
More  than  30  industries,  ranging  in  their  activity  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  furniture,  vehicles,  toys,  etc.,  to  firearms  and  airplanes, 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  10  woods. 

Statistics  show  that  the  production  of  white  pine  has  fallen  off 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  billion  board  feet;  that  the 
oak  cut  is  now  only  one-half  that  of  1900;  yellow  poplar  less  than  a 
third;  elm  only  one-fourth;  hickory  and  ash  have  fallen  off;  and  an 
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increased  cut  of  red  {;um  and  birch  has  not  kept  the  total  cut  from 
declining  from  fourteen  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  quarter  billion  board 
feet.  No  better  evidence  of  the  waning  supply  of  these  species 
than  the  above  decline  in  production  could  he  acquired.  The  first 
and  continuing  effect  of  the  shortage  was  rising  prices.  With  this 
we  are  all  familiar.  It  was  accepted  by  the  industries  as  a  part  of 
the  general  economic  trend,  and  they  have  been  prepared  to  pay  what 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  material  they  required.  But  willingness 
and  ability  to  pay  will  no  longer  meet  the  situation.  As  local  supplies 
were  exhausted,  small  concerns  went  out  of  business.  Lai^e  and 
well-financed  organizations,  able  to  draw  their  supplies  from  distant 
sources,  fared  better,  but  they  are  now  coming  into  competition 
with  each  other  to  an  extent  which  threatens  the  existence  of  all. 
Centers  of  production  have  shifted,  following  centers  of  supply  until 
they  are  at  their  last  stand.  The  furniture  maker  finds  himself 
handicapped  in  competing  with  the  maker  of  musical  instruments, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  withdraws  his 
buying  oi^anization  from  the  field  in  times  of  stress  because  he  can 
no  longer  compete  with  the  manufacturer  of  vehicles  and  vehicle 
parts.  Substitutes  for  wood  have  been  tried  wherever  it  has  been 
possible  to  introduce  them,  and  brought  into  use  either  at  higher 
costs  or  to  less  advantage  than  wood.  We  are  approaching  the  limit 
in  that  direction  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  situation.  There 
is  an  irreducible  minimum  beyond  which  we  can  not  substitue  for 
wood.  The  growing  use  of  substitutes  for  wood  tends  to  alarm 
certain  of  our  producers,  but  a  survey  of  all  of  our  wood-using  indus¬ 
tries  brings  to  our  notice  ever-increasing  new  uses  for  wood.  As 
one  investigator  in  the  Forest  Service  remarked,  “The  age  of  wood 
may  be  ahead  of  us.” 

A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  HARDWOOD  SUPPLY 

A  new  source  of  timber  supply,  especially  of  hardwoods,  is  required 
at  once  to  check  the  drain  on  our  fast-diminishing  native  supplies  and 
carry  us  over  the  very  considerable  period  which  will  have  to  elapse 
before  we  can,  by  forest  conservation,  replanting,  etc.,  put  ourselves 
again  in  the  independent  position  we  occupied  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Economically  this  necessity  is  of  greater  national  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  future  of  rubber  supplies,  and  deserves  at  least  as  much 
attention  as  the  rubber  situation.  More  particularly  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  continued  existence  of  some  of  our  hardwood-using 
industries,  and  no  one  of  them  is  in  a  position  to  be  independent  of  it. 

The  forests  of  tropical  America  offer  us  the  source  to  which  we  can 
turn  in  this  emergency.  They  cover  nearly  3,600,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  of  which  about  3,000,000  square  miles  carry  forests  of 
broad-leaved  species.  The  Amazon  Basin,  in  Brazil  and  neighboring 
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countries,  is  cstiiuated  to  contain  3,400  billion  board  feet  standing 
timber,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  continuous  body  of  timber 
in  the  world.  In  all  of  tropical  America  there  exists  probably  not 
less  than  5,000  billion  feet. 

These  forests  are  closer  to  our  ports  than  those  of  Africa,  Asia,  or 
Oceania.  They  are  owned  by  countries  which  are  politically  and 
economically  closely  related  to  us  and  whose  governments  would 
probably  look  with  with  favor  upon  and  cooperate  in  their  utilization. 
Capital  within  the  holding  countries  is  not  available  to  take  up 


adequately  the  work  of  development,  and  the  resource  awaits  the 


FELLED  H.\RDWOOD  TREES  IN  aUATEM.\L.\ 


Ix)gs  which  have  been  brought  to  a  landing  stage  ready  for  floating  down  a  river  to  the  sawmill 


interest  of  consuming  markets.  The  world  demand  for  timber 
increases,  and  inevitably  this  vast  supply  will  be  brought  into  use. 
Either  we  must  take  a  hand  in  it  ourselves  or  others  will,  and  our 
hardwood-using  industries  will  then  be  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  rubber  industry  with  themselves  the  world’s  greatest  consumers 
and  production  largely  outside  their  control.  This  is  no  remote 
possibility.  A  hardwood  shortage  was  thought  to  be  far  distant 
in  1900,  but  it  is  with  us  now.  Within  the  next  two  decades  we  may 
be  compelled  to  import  at  least  three  to  five  billion  board  feet  of  hard¬ 
woods  annually.  With  our  own  industries  in  control  of  production 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  our  requirements  at  an  annual  cost  of 
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$250,000,000  or  less.  There  are  at  present  governiuentally  eontrolled 
foreifjn  eoinbinations  in  nine  raw  materials  needed  in  this  eountry, 
hut  if  we  leave  to  other  countries  the  control  of  tropical  American 
forests  it  may  cost  us  double  that  sum  or  “whatever  the  traffic  will 
stand.”  It  is  a  very  gcreat  task,  however,  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
imported  hardwoods  from  its  present  volume  of  200,000,000  board  feet 
to  even  1,000,000,000  feet;  not  so  much  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  the  billion  feet  as  in  the  disposal  of  approximately  three 
to  four  billion  feet  of  lower  nonexport  grades  remaining  after  high-grade 
material  is  produced.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  local  markets  can  absorb. 

The  idea  of  putting  into  use  the  timbers  of  the  Tropics  is  no  new 
one.  European  countries  holding  large  colonial  possessions  in  the 
Tropics  have  long  recognized  the  value  of  their  forests  and  have 
much  capital  invested  in  their  development.  They  are  keen  to  fore¬ 
see  Uncle  Sam’s  needs  for  raw  material  long  in  advance,  and  prepare 
to  meet  them  by  giving  encouragement  and  support  to  new  ventures 
in  their  colonies.  Patience  was  well  rewarded  in  rubber  and  gutta¬ 
percha  production;  a  longer  period  was  necessary  to  produce  pencil 
cedar  in  Kenya,  British  South  Africa,  which  now  promises  to  become 
the  chief  source  of  supply  of  pencil  wood  for  all  Europe,  being  raised 
at  half  the  cost  of  American  cedar.  The  Germans  in  Venezuela  and 
the  British  in  British  Honduras  and  Ceylon  are  growing  mahogany 
that  within  another  20  years  will  well  repay  the  patience  to  wait  50 
years  to  supply  what  promises  to  dwarf  the  rich  returns  per  acre  now 
obtained  by  rubber  plantations.  The  forests  of  the  Philippines  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  administration  there,  and  under  it  a 
flourishing  timber  industry  has  developed.  But  although  we  are,  by 
a  very  long  way,  the  heaviest  consumer  of  timber  and  timber  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  world,  we  have  largely  disregarded  the  great  potential 
source  of  supply  existing  in  the  Tropics  of  our  own  hemisphere.  Our 
own  great  wealth  of  first-grade  woods  has  acted  in  two  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  drawing  on  the  supplies  of  the  Tropics.  In  the  first 
place,  an  abundant  supply  has  hitherto  been  available  at  home, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  importation.  Secondly,  this  same  abun¬ 
dance  has  enabled  us  to  specialize  in  the  use  of  wood  to  an  extent 
approached  by  no  other  country,  and  this  specialization  has  developed 
a  technique  which  is  so  rigid  in  operation  as  to  exclude  the  utilization 
of  any  wood  whose  physical  qualities  are  not  well  known.  This  spe¬ 
cialization  has  proceeded  furthest  in  the  final  utilization  of  wood,  hut 
it  extends  right  down  into  the  primary'  practice  of  logging  and  milling. 
Our  great  forest  wealth  has  been  the  cause  of  its  own  destruction. 

Having  thus  built  up  a  great  self-contained  industry,  it  is  now 
going  to  be  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  adjust  its  machinery  to  the 
absorption  of  new  material.  This  applies  to  some  extent  to  the 
primary  logging  and  milling  operations  as  well  as  to  final  utilization. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  the  problem  of  obtaining  and  putting  into  use 
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new  supplies  of  raw  material  would  be  relatively  of  less  importance. 
New  woods  could  be  brought  into  use  gradually,  in  conjunction  and 
interchangeably  with  the  waning  supply  of  native  species.  Both 
extraction  and  final  utilization  could  be  matters  of  slow  development, 
and  might  have  begun  long  since.  But  conditions  did  not  and  do  not 
permit  of  this.  If  new  material  is  to  be  utilized  it  must  have  the 
physical  properties  which  both  suit  it  to  the  final  use  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  and  to  the  standardized  high-speed  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  These  properties  must  not  vary  greatly,  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  sufficient  quantities  of  the  material  must  be  available  to 
permit  an  industry  to  put  it  into  continued  use.  If  a  wood  in  all 
respects  the  eijuivalent  of  the  high-grade  hickory  and  ash  required  in 
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MODERN  METHOD  OF  LOGGING 

Gti.snlinr  driven  “caterpillar”  tractors  are  now  bcinit  adopted  by  the  lunil>er  industry  to  rei)l;tce  liorse- 
I)ower  and  steam  engines  for  trans|K>rting  logs  from  the  stump  to  the  mill  or  railroad 

the  manufacture  of  handles  were  offered  the  industry  to-day  it  would, 
regardless  of  price,  receive  little  attention  unless  steady  supplies 
could  be  guaranteed.  Price  would  then  be  a  secondary  consideration. 
Modern  manufacturing  and  marketing  methods  absolutely  preclude 
fre<iuent  shifts  in  even  the  external  appearance  of  material  used. 

AX  EXPERIENCE  WORTH  XOTiXG 

Modern  forest  development  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
wider  use  of  native  woods  locally  and  in  the  world’s  markets  offer 
light  on  the  problem  before  us  to-day.  For  several  years  following 
the  American  occupation  of  the  islands  the  vast  bulk  of  building 
material  for  private  and  public  construction  was  hauled  across  the 
great  Pacific.  Crude  methods  of  logging  furnished  the  local  market 
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with  small  quantities  of  the  finer  hardwoods  at  varying  and  uncertain 
prices.  The  heavy  stands  of  lumber  covering  the  60,000  square 
miles  of  public  forest  were  scarcely  touched.  The  newly  organized 
forest  service  made  a  rapid  reconnaissance  of  the  more  accessible 
forests,  found  some  2,500  to  3,000  tree  species,  and  as  many  as  900 
species  on  one  tract  of  18  square  miles.  It  was  learned,  however,  on 
investigation,  and  the  fact  still  holds  good  after  twenty-odd  years  of 
development,  that  some  20  tree  species  constituted  80  per  cent  of  the 
stand.  The  majority  of  the  20  species,  the  abundant  woods,  were  not 
popular  in  the  market.  The  woods  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  and  world’s  markets  within  a  very  few  years,  as  follows: 

A  timber-testing  laboratory  was  established  by  the  Philippine 
Forest  Service  where  a  series  of  tests  on  carefully  selected  logs  were 
run.  A  large  and  well-prepared  e.xhibit  was  set  up  in  which  each 
specimen  carried  full  information  concerning  the  properties  of  the 
wood,  quantities  and  sizes  available,  distribution,  appro.ximate 
cost  of  production,  etc.  A  furniture  factory,  another  activity  of 
the  forest  service,  showed  the  finished  product.  Timber  conces¬ 
sions  up  to  several  hundred  square  miles  in  area  were  granted  for 
long  periods,  under  liberal  terms.  These  concessions  were  granted 
to  Americans,  British,  Filipinos,  Chinese,  and  other  nationals. 
These  concessionnaires  with  selling  agencies  throughout  the  world 
soon  developed  a  world  market.  They  are  operating  with  modern 
equipment  under  strict  official  supervision.  The  forests  are  im¬ 
proved  by  cutting,  and  substantial  revenues  pay  not  only  the  cost 
of  an  ever  e.xpanding  forest  service  but  also  a  net  revenue  to  the 
government  about  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forest  service.  In  addition  to  the  above,  publicity  is  not 
neglected.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  at  this  time  that  we  find 
to-day,  after  more  than  20  years  of  operation,  that  sawmills  are  on 
the  same  sites  established  at  the  time  the  concessions  were  granted, 
that  the  concession  areas  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  per¬ 
manent  operations,  and  that  on  each  area  a  stable  and  growing 
local  population  helps  to  solve  the  labor  problem. 

A  PROGUA.M  OF  RESEARCH 

Taking  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  problem  of  opening  up  a  new  source  of  supply  of  hardwoods  is 
one  presenting  a  number  of  different  sides,  and  rather  beyond  the 
ability  of  any  one  industry  to  cope  with.  It  requires  cooperation 
in  support  of  a  properly  equipped  organization  to  make  the  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations  as  to  sources  of  supply  and  to  conduct  the 
researches  necessary  before  new  species  of  wood  can  be  brought  into 
use  where  they  are  required  and  in  the  quantities  demanded.  The 
Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
foreseen  the  necessity  of  such  work  and  is  organizing  to  undertake  it. 
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The  work  is  approached  with  the  following  background  of  estab¬ 
lished  fact  as  a  basis: 

a.  The  depletion  of  the  supply  of  virgin  timber  in  the  United  States,  especially 
of  certain  valuable  hardwoods,  makes  it  necessary  to  seek  and  develop  new 
sources  of  supplj'. 

b.  Eight  to  ten  billion  feet  of  hardwoods  are  needed  annually  by  the  wood¬ 
using  industries  of  the  United  States. 

c.  Hardwood  stumpage  has  steadily  risen  in  price  during  the  last  20  years  to  a 
point  where  substitutes  for  wood,  unsatisfactory  in  too  many  instances,  are 
appearing  in  all  industries  using  hardwoods. 

d.  New  sources  of  supply:  The  most  available  sources  of  supply  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  will  probably  be  found  in  northern  South  America,  but  investigations 
will  not  be  confined  to  tropical  .America,  for  other  tropical  regions  will  also  receive 
attention. 

€.  .Amounts  available;  Reliable  data  indicate  that  large  amounts  may  be  made 
available  to  supply  the  demands  of  industry  in  the  United  States  for  high-grade 
material,  while  lower  grades  will  be  absorbed  by  local  markets. 

/.  Suitability  of  new  supplies:  A  large  percentage  of  the  tropical  woods  have 
been  known  and  in  use,  either  locally  or  abroad,  for  over  200  years. 

g.  .Accessibility  of  supplies;  The  forests  from  which  these  supplies  are  to  be 
drawn  lie  along  navigable  rivers,  in  healthful  regions  with  local  populations 
accustomed  to  forest  work.  These  timber  lands  are  readily  accessible  to  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  trade  routes,  assuring  favorable  freight  rates.  Existing  con¬ 
ditions  offer  opportunity  for  investigation,  organization,  and  development  of 
new  sources  of  supply  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  meet  a  substantial  part  of  our  needs. 

The  necessity  for  additional  supplies  of  hardwoods  is  imperative, 
and  there  are  siidicient  data  with  respect  to  the  forests  to  the  south 
of  us  to  indicate  that  they  can  meet  our  needs.  The  work  to  be 
done  is  to  bring  to  the  user  in  the  United  States  the  wood  or  woods 
he  requires  in  the  quantities  necessary  for  him  to  standardize  with 
it  and  keep  it  in  continuous  use.  Broadly,  this  work  can  be  classified 
along  three  separate  lines: 

1.  Analysis  of  wood  needs  to  show’ — 

a.  The  specific  properties  requisite  in  the  various  industries. 

b.  The  quantities  required  by  each  industry  and  the  e.xtent  to 

which  native  species  w’ill  fail  of  meeting  requirements. 

c.  Range  of  prices  within  which  new  material  must  be  supplied. 

d.  Definition  of  qualities  which  new  species  must  present  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  various  industries. 

2.  Field  investigation  in  the  producing  field  to  determine — 

a.  The  location  of  accessible  bodies  of  timber. 

b.  The  quantities  and  sizes  and  determination  of  various  species. 

c.  How’  these  species  are  being  used  at  present. 

d.  Primary  costs  of  extraction  and  milling  and  approximate 

costs  at  w’hich  lumber  of  the  various  species  can  be  laid 

down  at  American  ports. 

3.  Laboratory  investigation  w’ith  tropical  species  available  in 

quantity  to  determine — 

a.  Their  definite  structure  and  identification. 
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b.  Their  mechanical  and  physical  properties — strength,  season¬ 

ing  characters,  workability,  durability,  etc. 

c.  The  correlation  of  their  determined  properties  with  uses  in 

the  United  States. 

d.  Factory  demonstration  tests  supplementing  laboratory 

investigations. 

On  first  consideration  this  may  appear  to  be  a  field  of  work  which 
must  necessarily  take  years  to  cover  and  from  which  no  immediate 
practical  results  can  be  expected.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  work 
will  doubtless  continue  as  long  as  there  are  new  areas  of  forest  to 
be  examined  and  as  new  demands  for  wood  arise,  but  it  is  practically 
possible  to  begin  utilization  immediately.  The  information  required 
under  the  first  heading  is  in  existence  and  only  needs  collating. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  tropical  forests,  although  they  are 
botanically  more  complex  than  those  of  northern  countries,  are  not, 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  composed  of  hundreds  of  unrelated 
species.  The  bulk  of  the  stand — 75  per  cent  or  more  in  most  cases — 
is  composed  of  a  few  species.  Enough  is  already  known  of  the  general 
forest  distribution  to  permit  field  investigation  to  be  directed  at  once 
to  the  location  and  study  of  logging  units  where  large-scale  extrac¬ 
tion  can  be  initiated  and  quantity  production  established  with  a 
few  species  having  qualities  which  will  permit  of  their  utilization 
in  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  field  of  work  lying  ahead  of  research  into  the 
uses  and  available  supplies  of  tropical  woods.  Along  broad  lines 
a  general  inventory  of  the  forest  resources  of  tropical  America  is 
aimed  at  to  be  carried  out  as  completely  as  time  and  funds  will 
permit.  It  is  essential  that  this  be  tied  up  to  definite  reliable  data 
as  to  the  specific  character  and  value  in  utilization  of  the  dominant 
species.  Concise  estimates  of  stand  and  cost  of  extraction  are  es¬ 
sential  to  economic  development  and  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  first  work  undertaken.  Without  losing  sight  of  the  broad  field 
of  research  which  underlies  the  whole  problem,  it  is  felt  that  definite 
focal  points  of  forest  industry  must  be  initiated  at  once.  These, 
by  natural  development,  will  become  the  broad  channels  necessary 
to  the  completer  utilization  which  is  necessary  to  meet  our  ultimate 
demands  for  a  continuous  supply  of  high-grade  hardwood  lumber 
and  which  the  extent  of  the  resource  justifies. 

The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  provides  an  agency 
affiliated  with  the  National  Research  Council,  staffed  by  experienced 
men,  supported  by  the  cooperation  of  State  and  national  foresters, 
in  friendly  relation  with  Latin-American  Governments,  and  lacking 
only  the  funds  to  carry  out  the  undertaking. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  TROPICAL  WOODS 

As  a  first  step  in  the  research  above  mentioned,  a  bibliography  of 
tropical  woods  has  been  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Tropical  Plant 
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A  BRAZILIAN  SAWMILL 

The  Amazon  basin  contains,  according  to  recent  estimates,  3,400  billion  board  feet  of  standing  timlier 

Rosearch  Foundation,  1350  IJ  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
hihliography  contains  1,341  author  citations,  grouped  by  countries 
and  indexed  hy  subjects.  The  original  titles  of  the  foreign  works 
are  given  and  are  followed  hy  translations  into  English.  A  key  letter 
indicates  the  library  in  which  the  publication  was  found. 

We  find  some  98  publications  on  the  woods  and  forests  of  Brazil 
alone,  43  on  mahogany,  many  on  the  properties,  uses,  and  tests  of 
woods,  on  woods  suitable  for  railroad  ties,  wood  oils,  veneers,  and 
one  publication  on  resonant  woods,  which  should  interest  makers  of 
musical  instruments.  The  hihliography  has  been  sent  to  students 
of  tropical  woods  in  the  United  States  and  in  36  other  countries  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  A  second  edition  will  he  prepared  during 
the  present  year. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  TLAXCALA,  MEXICO 

Founded  some  time  bet«  t>en  1521  and  1524,  this  ancient  church  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  and  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  religious  fervor  of  the  founders 

of  New  Si«in 
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CRADLE  OF  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITA'  ‘ 


By  H.  Romeike 

IN  THE  little  town  of  Tlaxcala  stands  what  is  unquestionably  the 
oldest  structure  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Christian  God 
on  the  North  American  continent — the  ancient  church  of  San 
Francisco.  The  date  of  the  founding  of  the  fine,  weather-beaten 
old  building  is  variously  given  as  1521,  1522,  and  1524,  and  although 
it  was  never  very  rich  in  ornamentation,  falling  in  this  respect  far 
behind  many  others  in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  it  stands  to  this  day 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  a  monument  to  the  religious 
fervor  of  the  conquerors  of  New  Spain.  Historically,  it  overshadows 
all  the  other  religious  edifices  in  this  land  of  fine  old  churches,  for 
within  its  venerable  walls  it  shelters  two  precious  relics  of  New 
World  Christianity — the  first  baptismal  font  and  the  first  pulpit  in 
America. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Cortes  himself  was  a  deeply  religious 
man  and  that  during  the  sixteenth  century,  at  least,  the  Spaniards 
were  as  zealous  missionaries  of  Christianity  as  they  were  avid  and 
rapacious  conquerors.  Cort<ls  felt  himself  ordained  from  Heaven  to 
accomplish  the  spread  of  holy  religion;  he  even  stated  that  spiritual 
conquest  was  the  primary  motive  of  his  campaigns,  declaring  that 
without  this  his  temporal  conquests  would  be  unjust  and  nonenduring. 
He  essayed  his  great  enterprise  under  the  sacred  motto,  “The  Holy 
Cross  is  our  banner,  and  under  it  w'e  shall  conquer,”  and  cherished 
the  belief  that  his  military  successes  were  due  entirely  to  this  fact. 

Five  ecclesiastics  were  present  during  the  siege  of  Tenochtitlan,* 
and  the  conquerors,  led  by  Cort<5s  himself,  reverently  kissed  the  hems 
of  the  garments  of  these  saintly  men  whenever  they  met  in  public, 
thereby  displaying  a  humility  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  effect 
upon  the  Indians.  Cortes  even  submitted  on  one  occasion  to  being 
publicly  flogged  by  a  friar  for  nonattendance  at  mass.  The  event 
may  have  been  staged,  but  it  served  to  quiet  the  complaints  of  the 
natives  who  had  received  similar  treatment.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
attitude  of  the  great  conqueror  and  his  soldiers  toward  the  church, 
it  is  easily  comprehensible  that,  even  before  advancing  upon  the 
capital  of  the  Aztecs,  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Tlaxcalan 
allies  became  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 

>  Mexican  Magazine,  Mexico,  I).  F,  July,  ma6.  *  Aztec  name  for  Mexico  City. 
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The  great  baptismal  font  in  the  old  church  of  San  Francisco  is 
hollowed  from  a  single  block  of  lava  and  over  it  hangs  the  inscription 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation:  “In  this  font  the  four  senators 
of  the  ancient  Tlaxcalan  Republic  received  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
religious  act  took  place  in  1520;  the  minister  was  Don  Luis  Diaz, 
chaplain  of  the  conquering  army,  and  the  god-fathers,  Captain 
Cortes  and  his  distinguished  officers,  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Don 
Andres  de  Tapia,  Don  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  and  Don  Cristobal  de 
Olid.  To  Maxicatzin  they  gave  the  name  of  Lorenzo;  to  Xicotencatl 
that  of  Vicente;  to  Tlahuexcolotzin  that  of  Gonzalo;  and  to  Zitlapo- 
poca  that  of  Bartolom4.”  Such  are  the  facts  according  to  the 
inscription.  The  historians,  however,  are  by  no  means  as  clear  and 
positive  on  the  subject,  since  various  eminent  authorities  differ  both 
as  to  the  date  of  the  conversion  and  the  identity  of  the  first  converts. 

In  the  first  place,  given  the  importance  attached  to  religious  events 
by  the  con((uerors,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  neither  Cortes  nor 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  mentioned  this  baptism  in  their  waitings. 
One  might  pt)int  out  that  Bernal  Diaz  wrote  his  version  of  the  con¬ 
quest  40  years  after  the  events  he  chronicled  took  place  and  that  his 
memory  may  have  failed  concerning  this  incident.  Cortes,  however, 
wrote  frequently  to  his  king  and  numerous  references  to  Tlaxcala 
are  to  be  found  in  his  lettei’s.  For  instance,  he  mentions  that  the 
city  at  that  time  numbered  3(),0()()  souls  and  that  it  was  larger  than 
Granada,  renowned  city  of  Spain.  He  describes  the  great  gatherings 
in  the  city  on  market  days  when,  he  claimed,  30,000  people  came  in 
from  the  surrounding  country,  a  statement  that  it  is  necessary  to 
“take  with  a  grain  of  salt,”  but  which  speaks  for  his  powers  of 
observation  and  desire  to  report  everything  of  possible  interest  to 
the  court  of  Spain.  How,  then,  could  he  have  failed  to  mention  an 
event  of  such  transcendental  importance  to  their  Catholic  Majesties 
as  the  baptism  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tlaxcalan  nation? 

Nevertheless,  that  this  baptism  did  take  place  at  a  very  early  date 
in  the  history  of  the  conquest  is  conceded  by  all  the  historians,  the 
difference  in  their  respective  versions  of  the  occurrence  notwith¬ 
standing.  Herrera  mentions  only  the  baptism  of  Maxixeatzin,  and 
Solis  ignores  that  of  Xicotencatl.  One  author  names  Father  Olmedo, 
instead  of  Father  Diaz,  as  the  officiating  minister  and  others  state 
that  Maxi.xcatzin  received  the  sacrament  only  during  his  last  illness. 
According  to  Zamacois,  Maxixeatzin  was  baptized  by  Cortes  before 
leaving  for  Cholula  and  was  taken  ill  and  died  before  the  conqueror 
returned  to  Tla.xcala  to  recuperate  from  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
Noche  Triste.  His  version  of  the  story  relates  that  w'hen  the  old 
chief  felt  his  last  hour  approaching  he  called  his  son  to  his  side  and 
adjured  him  to  keep  the  friendship  of  the  white  man  and  to  embrace 
his  religion.  The  son,  remembering  his  father’s  dying  wishes,  was 
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baptized  a  few  days  later  and  the  other  ehiefs  followed  his  example. 
Clavijero  in  his  “Historia  Anti"iia  de  Mejieo”  narrates  the  story  of 
the  baptism  of  the  four  chiefs  or  senators,  confirming  the  statements 
made  in  the  inseription  over  the  old  font.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
Clavijero  was  the  authority  consulted  when  the  stone  bearing  the 
inscription  was  set  up.  lie  goes  on  to  corroborate  his  version  by 
bringing  as  proof  the  old  pictures  which  hung  in  the  convents  of  the 


THE  PULPIT, 
CHURCH  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

The  first  Christian  pul¬ 
pit  built  in  the  new 
world 
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Franciscan  Fathers.  These  were  painted  by  the  Tla.xcalans  them¬ 
selves  and  were  examined  by  the  historian,  Torquemada. 

The  pulpit  whence  the  gospel  of  the  Cross  was  first  preached  to 
the  inhabitants  of.  the  New  World  stands  on  the  right  of  the  high 
altar.  It  is  of  peculiar  form,  exquisitely  carved,  and  shows  every 
mark  of  great  age.  It  is  inscribed  “Here  the  Holy  Evangel  had  its 
beginning  in  this  New  World.” 

The  ceiling  under  the  roof  of  the  old  church  is  a  marvel  of  beauty. 
It  is  of  cedar  colored  by  time  to  a  mahogany  hue,  wrought  with 
e.xquisite  skill,  gilded  in  places  and  varnished.  Tradition  says  that 
the  work  was  done  by  angels  at  night  and  that  when  the  bishop  came 


at  morninj;  to  bofjin  it,  he  found  to  his  {jreat  astonishment  that  they 
had  completed  the  church  and  left  him  nothing  more  to  do.  All  over 
the  country  the  same  or  similar  work  was  done  on  the  churches, 
the  angels  in  most  cases  doing  as  much  at  night  as  the  workmen  did 
during  the  day,  so  that  many  of  Mexico’s  ecclesiastic  buildings  may 
he  said  to  be  half  mortal  and  half  immortal  in  origin.  A  scoffer 
II  ^  nil  mil  **  doubter  might  be  tempted 

to  suggest  that  these  miracles 
woidd  have  been  more  effective 
convincing  if  the  angels  had 
^  come  down  in  broad  daylight 

(|>EmrueiiTtB£a8rawLi(Mk ^  “  and  performed  their  work  in 
^  |c»ToticALOtc«*TO»re«»n«*|  sight  of  the  populace,  but  per- 

j|c*Li.EL»c»8(tE  .  c  -  If  haps  the^ely  fact  that  they  did 

Oc*iia»«oE  •-  c.s  p  itafterdark,withoutevenalan- 

i  11  tern  to  attract  the  attention  of 

^  .  €Rc«icotB!f.n*ii.s  ■  the  public,  makes  the  miracle  all 

.  r a ||  more  wonderful.  At  any 

j  mt  moaD»*ii-M  event,  the  work  was  done,  for 

there  stands  the  delicate  fretted 
ceiling  as  perfect  to-day  as  it  was 
years  ago,  and  so  exquisite 
-*  in  ifs  detail  as  to  really  appear  to 

hi,  be  the  pr  duct  of  celestial  hands. 

Many  old  paintings, 

^  ^  them  depicting  the  martyrdom 

a  and  sufferings  of  the  saints, 

adorn  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary.  Most  of  them,  how- 
nf  no  particular 
There 
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the  bodies  of  the  reformers  and 

THE  BAPTISMAL  FONT  OF  THE  CHURCH  ,  .  •  1  • 

dragging  behind  him  m  chains 

llollnwod  from  a  single  block  of  lava  ,  t  .1  1 1  • 

and  disgrace,  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Among  the  decorations  of  this 
primitive  church  are  numerous  pictures  and  effigies  of  Christ,  scenes 
of  the  Passion  predominating,  some  of  which  are  of  such  gruesome 
character  as  to  be  absolutely  revolting  to  profane  eyes.  It  is  alleged 
in  explanation  that  the  Indians  required  very  vivid  illustrations  to 
excite  their  imaginations  and  fix  religious  impressions  in  their  minds. 
These  surely  can  not  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and 
may  thus  be  forgiven  for  their  frightful  aspect. 
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ENTKANCE  TO  THE  SANTUARIO  I)E  OCOTLAX,  TLAXCALA 
One  of  the  most  venerated  shrinea  in  Mexico 

On  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Maxixeatzin  stands  the  Santuario  dc 
Ocotlan,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  shrines  in  Mexico.  It  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  close  to  the  town  and  tradition  says 
that  it  marks  the  spot  where  a  miraculous  stream  of  water  sprang 
from  the  hillside  during  a  time  of  pestilence  and  drought  to  reward 
the  prayers  of  a  pious  Indian. 

A  curious  thing  about  this  temple  is  that  one-half  of  it  is  of  an 
architecture  of  several  centuries  ago,  the  walls  being  covered  with 
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superb  incrustations  of  gilded  woodwork  and  finely  chiseled  carvings, 
while  the  other  half  is  of  a  modern  style,  the  building  having  been 
partially  modernized  in  1854.  The  Indian  sculptor,  Francisco 
Miguel,  devoted  25  years  to  the  execution  of  the  work  of  decorating 
the  walls. 

The  sanctuary  is  dedicated  to  the  miraculous  Virgin  of  Ocotlan, 
whose  figure  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  shrine.  The  tradition 
regarding  the  Virgin  of  Ocotlan  is  very  similar  to  that  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  miraculous  painting  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  A  papal 
bull  authorized  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  figure,  which 
occurred  May  12,  1907,  in  the  presence  of  a  special  papal  legate 
and  all  the  high  clergy  of  Mexico.  The  crown  used  on  this  occasion 
was  of  gold,  beautifully  ornamented  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds. 

Historically,  few  towns  have  played  a  more  important  role  in 
Mexican  annals  than  Tlaxcala.  According  to  the  historians,  its  first 
inhabitants  were  several  tribes  of  Chichimecan  origin  who  arrived 
in  the  district  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Here  they  lived 
prosperously  cultivating  the  land  and  assimilating  the  Aztec  civi¬ 
lization  under  the  rulership  of  four  hereditary  lords  whose  domains 
formed  the  so-called  Tlaxcalan  Republic.  The  civilization  of  the 
Tlaxcalans  was  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Aztecs,  since  they 
were  essentially  a  nation  of  warriors  and  lived  in  a  state  of  almost 
continual  strife  with  their  neighbors. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Aztecs  should  wish  to  conquer  these 
people  and  annex  their  territory  as  they  already  had  done  to  so 
many  other  neighboring  tribes;  but  the  four  chiefs  of  Tlaxcala,  while 
retaining  absolute  independence  in  their  interior  regime,  joined  forces 
in  the  common  defense  and  the  Aztecs  could  not  prevail  against  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Cortes  came  upon  them  and 
determined  to  turn  the  existing  rivalry  between  the  nations  to  his 
own  account.  He  sent  an  ambassador  offering  them  his  aid  in  their 
war  against  the  Aztecs.  At  first  the  Tlaxcalans  spurned  the  offer 
and  several  bloody  battles  between  them  and  the  Spaniards  took 
place,  but  finally  Cortds  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
caciipies.  An  alliance  was  formed  and  an  army  of  Tlaxcalans  accom¬ 
panied  the  conqueror  on  his  march  against  the  Kingdom  of  Mocte- 
zuma.  After  the  tragic  happenings  of  the  Noche  Triste  it  was  to 
Tlaxcala  that  Cortes  retired  to  rest  and  reorganize  his  disrupted 
forces.  Once  the  conquest  was  an  established  fact  Tlaxcala  enjoyed 
privileges  accorded  to  no  other  town.  The  lords,  although  baptized 
and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  were  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  domains.  Even  during  the  vice-regal  days  the 
Tlaxcalans  w'ere  always  especially  honored  by  the  Spaniards  for  hav¬ 
ing  aided  them  in  their  conquest  of  the  country. 
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Naturally,  Tlaxc'ala  abounds  in  interesting  relics  of  olden  times. 
Among  them  are  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  former  days,  a  cloak  that 
was  worn  by  one  of  the  chiefs  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  and  the 
standard  that  once  belonged  to  Cort4s.  Besides  these,  one  may  see 
the  city  titles  granted  by  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  a  number  of  genuine 
indigenous  idols. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  travelers  the  scenery  around  Tlaxcala  is 
the  grandest  in  all  Mexico.  On  one  side  stand  the  giant  mountains 
Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  like  grim  sentinels  guarding  the  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  of  San  Martin.  On  the  opposite  side  lies  the  long,  low 
range  of  the  Malinche,  where,  according  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Tlaxcalan  legends,  the  war  God  made  his  home  and  delighted  to 
gaze  down  upon  the  lovely  surrounding  country  that  w'as  his  private 
garden. 
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Tllh]  increasing  prestige  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  could  not 
be  more  graphically  depicted  than  in  the  two  illustrations 
which,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Marechal  Dr.  Ferreira  do 
Amaral,  the  genial  president  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross, 
accompany  this  article,  one  showing  the  modest  headquarters  of  that 
beneficent  institution  in  1917  and  the  other  its  magnificent  new 
edifice  which  adorns  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

An  institution  for  the  people,  supported  by  the  people,  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Red  Cross  has  found  one  of  its  widest  fields  of  usefulness  in 
medical  and  surgical  work,  which  well  merits  the  unstinted  praise 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  National  School  of  Medicine  and  other  high 
professional  authorities.  The  excellent  equipment  is  admired  by 
all  visitors  to  the  new  center  w'ho  inspect  the  infirmaries,  private 
rooms,  lecture  halls,  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  anatomical- 
pathological  laboratories.  X-ray  and  physiotherapy  rooms,  and 
offices  for  general  and  special  consultation.  The  following  report* 
of  this  w'ork  for  the  first  half  of  1926  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest,  as 
showing  the  large  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  Brazilian  Red 
Cross : 


Visits  for  consultation _ _ _ _ 17,  746 

Prescriptions _  1,  452 

Treatments _  30,842 


•  Compiled  from  0  Pair,  December  5,  1926,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Laboratory  examinations _ _  37 

0|)erations . 704 

Electrical  treatments . . . .  1,  534 

Applications  of  apparatus . .  1,  258 

Treatments  by  massage . . . . .  1,  361 

Hypodermic  injections _ _  2,  839 

Radiographs . . 410 

Light  baths . . . 799 

Radioscopic  examinations . 65 

Bed  patients  received _ 528 

The  initiative  on  which  the  Brazilian  Red  C’ross  perhaps  prides  itself 
most,  is  that  of  having  started  in  1914  the  pioneer  course  in  nurs¬ 
ing  which  aroused  public  interest  and  paved  the  way  for  the  opening 
of  the  school  of  nursing  of  the  Public  Health  Department  and  that 
in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  first  textbook  for  the  use  of 
students  of  this  new  profession  was  written  by  Dr.  Getulio  dos 
Santos  then,  as  now,  a  leading  member  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  well 
remembered  as  an  active  member  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the 
Washington  conference  of  1926.  That  society  continues  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  the  need  for  a  large  corps  of  graduate  nurses  and,  also, 
the  dignity  of  their  calling. 

Other  important  matters  in  the  field  of  health  which  have  a  place 
in  the  program  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  are  the  prevention  of 
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THE  FORMER  JIOME  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  RED  CROSS 

tuberculosis  and  assistance  to  sufferers  from  this  disease;  child  wel¬ 
fare;  eugenics  (with  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  a  prematrimonial 
health  certificate);  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  care  of  the  blind; 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  school  child;  popular  health  education; 
public-health  nursing  in  thinly  settled  regions;  sanitary  housing  for 
workers;  industrial  hygiene;  nutrition;  and  the  protection  of  the 
immigrant.  Since  in  all  these  lines  of  effort  the  Red  Cross  enjoys 
the  willing  cooperation  of  the  public  authorities  and  institutions 
working  toward  similar  ends,  the  medico-social  activities  of  the 
country  as  a  w'hole  may  be  said  to  be  well  coordinated. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  movement,  which  seems  destined  to  play  so 
important  a  role  in  international  friendship,  has  found  a  partic¬ 
ularly  warm  welcome  in  Brazil  among  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
.Many  schools,  with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities,  have  organized  chapters  whose  young  members, 
like  children  the  world  over,  are  learning  and  practicing  the  rules  of 
health  and,  through  albums,  school  correspondence  and  kindly 
deeds,  are  making  friendly  contacts  with  the  children  in  distant 
lands. 

The  adult  society  finds  a  parallel  to  this  world-wide  cooperation  in 
the  Ciraolo  plan  for  an  International  Federation  for  Disaster  Relief, 
in  which  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  plans  to  join  to  the  e.xtent  of  its 
ability. 


ALVARO  GUEVARA: 
NOTABLE  CHILEAN 
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MK.  ALVARO  GUEVARA,  the  Chilean  painter  who  trained 
at  the  Slade  School  and  has  lately  revisited  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  has  been  well  known  in  London  ever  since  his  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  M  iss  Edith  Sitwell — bought  by  the  Tate  Gallery — 
became  a  live  topic  of  dinner-party  conversation.  Interest  in  his 
work  has  been  renewed  and  heightened  by  the  recent  exhibition 
of  his  pictures  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  in  London. 

Mr.  Guevara’s  work  does  not  make  a  popular  appeal.  It  is  too 
dramatic,  too  pereonal,  and  too  regardless  of  the  comfortable  and  the 
commonplace.  .  .  . 

There  were  nevertheless  a  large  number  of  people  who  were  attracted 
by  the  exotic  and  brilliant  quality  of  these  pictures,  what  the  Sphere 
calls  their  “sparkle  and  glitter  of  Spain.”  “Guevara’s  painting,” 
says  Drawing  and  Design,  “is  rich  and  Spanish  in  the  employment 
of  scintillating  jewels  of  paint.  He  uses  this  gorgeous  mosaic  in 
some  of  his  figure  paintings  with  brilliant  ability.”  Again,  the  critic 
of  Apollo  says  that  his  canvases  “sparkle  and  glitter,”  while  Mr. 
Oshert  Sitwell,  in  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  alludes  to  the 
“sequined  light  ”  which  flows  and  sparkles  about  every  object  in  them. 

The  critic  of  the  Observer  attempts  to  analyze  the  artist’s  “unmis¬ 
takably  Spanish  lineage”: 

There  is  no  Spaiiisii  master,  aneient  or  modern,  with  whom  Mr.  Guevara’s 
art  shows  any  markeci  kinsliip.  Indeed,  his  connection  with  some  of  the  great 
painters  of  his  race  is  of  so  sid)tle  a  nature  as  to  defy  definition.  .\t  times  one 
is  reminded  of  the  vivid,  flashing  lights  of  El  Greco,  then,  again,  of  the  scintil¬ 
lating  colour  of  Fortuny,  though  nothing  would  be  further  removed  both  from 
the  spirit  and  teehnicpie,  from  the  fussiness  and  slickness,  of  Fortuny’s  painting, 
than  the  muted  splendour  of  Mr.  Guevara’s  eolour  incrustation.  Above  all, 
the  young  Chilean’s  pietures  are  coneeived  in  terms  of  solid  pigment,  whereas 
the  draftsman  and  illustrator  were  always  paramount  in  Fortuny.  More  easily 
discernible,  though  by  no  means  obvious,  is  the  eonnection  between  Mr.  Guevara’s 
landscapes  and  Utrillo’s  paintings.  .  .  .  What  the  two  have  in  common  is 
the  limpid  clearness  of  atmosiihere  and  a  certain  acid  quality  of  the  lights,  the 
coldne.ss  of  which  does  not  prejudice  the  general  effect  of  warm  sunlight. 

It  is  the  colorist  in  Guevara  who  moves  another  critic  to  especial 
admiration  in  the  same  publication: 

These  “passionate  and  warm’’  pictures  are  calculated  to  destroy  preconceived 
notions  about  warm  and  cold  colour.  .  .  .  Mr.  Guevara  can  make  blues 


•  The  Chilean  Reriew,  1st  Quarter,  1927, 
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palpitate  with  heat  ....  During  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
he  left  England,  Mr.  Guevara  has  made  an  immense  stride  forward  as  a  colourist. 

The  London  Times  critic  is  impressed  not  only  by  the  beauty  but 
also  by  the  significance  of  his  color. 

Mr.  Guevara  has  progressed  a  great  deal,  and  progressed  always  as  a  painter — 
away  from  linear  emphasis  to  relations  of  tone  and  colour.  Subject  interest 
plays  a  larger  part  in  these  Chilean  pictures  than  he  is  probably  aware,  associated 
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as  it  is  with  strange  effects  of  colour,  generally  deep  in  tone.  The  combination 
of  fuchsia-red,  magenta,  and  peacock  in  the  flower  study  “Copihue”  appeals  to 
a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  eye.  Mr.  Guevara’s  landscapes,  though  directly 
painted,  are  not  particularly  interesting;  it  is  when  he  paints  native  types  and 
interiors  with  figures  that  he  stirs  the  emotions.  The  countries  are  not  the  same, 
but  in  looking  at  these  pictures  you  think  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  “Plumed 
Serpent.”  But  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  picture  of  all  is  the  still  life  .study  of 
“The  Virgin  of  the  Seven  Swords.” 

Practically  all  the  leading  literary  weeklies  treat  this  artist’s  work 
as  of  great  importance. 
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“  Mr.  Guevara’s  pictures  of  Chile  show  a  more  turbulent  temperament,”  says 
the  Spectator.  “  He  is  an  adventurous  colourist  who  can  bring  vivid  yellows, 
reds,  crimson,  green,  And  blue  into  a  rich  shimmering  unity.  If  his  landscapes 
tend  to  vigorous  illustration,  a  imrtrait  of  a  boy  and  some  interiors  with  figures 
have  lx)th  design  and  character.  ‘Quitenian  Crucifix’  placed  against  whitci 
blue,  and  gold  drai>erics  in  a  fine  composition  has  a  hard,  fierce  intensity  which 
is  remarkable,  and  no  doubt  characterized  by  Spanish  racial  influences.” 

The  most  complete  study  of  Mr.  (iuevara’s  work  is  contained  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  New  Statesman  in  which  he  is  called  “the 
most  interesting  and  disconcerting  of  our  younger  painters.” 


Ccnirteay  of  *‘The  Chilean  Review** 


.STUDY  OF  A  IIF.AD 

.\n  interesting  portrait  by 
Guevara 


Instead  of  being  content  with  a  static  excellence  of  a  particular  kind,  which  it 
is  well  within  his  power  to  achieve,  he  is  incorrigibly  adventurous.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  painting  admirable  scenes  in  a  fresco-like  manner  of  sports  fields, 
swimming  baths,  cafds  and  public  houses,  which  suggested  excited  comparison, 
among  modern  masters,  with  the  early  D^'gas  and  Matisse.  ...  In  the  end  it 
lyecame  clear  that  these  early  Guevaras,  except  for  vague  suggestions  owing  to  a 
similarity  of  technique,  were  extremely  original  works,  .\long  with  the  charm  of 
the  picture  itself,  there  went  at  the  same  time  a  curious  criticism  of  the  scene  it 
represented;  yet  this  criticism  was  not  conveyed  in  draftsmanship  or  grouping — 
in  pictorial  incident — but  through  the  quality  of  the  painting  and  the  colour 
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itself.  A  statement  and  a  conimentary  on  life  as  clear  as  a  written  sentenee  was 
made  through  the  medium  of  paint  alone,  but  without  aii}-  of  the  adventitious 
literary  aid  of  pre-llaphaelitism  or  genre. 

After  three  years’  absence  from  English  exhibitions  .  .  .  without  falling  into  the 
mannered  exoticism  of  Gauguin,  without  allowing  the  natural  brilliauee  of  the 
Chilean  landscaije  to  dazzle  his  sense  of  control  and  lure  him  either  to  a  “Wild 
West "  romanticism  or  an  unregulated  blaze  of  eoluor  for  its  own  .sake,  he  has 
combined  faithfulness  of  rei)resentation  with  teehnieal  restraint.  Imagination 
has  bowed  to  truth  to  nature,  and  expression  has  wedded  interpretation.  In 
such  pictures  as  “The  Man  Without  a  Head”  and  “Juana  Gonsalez  in  the  part 
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of  Madame  X,”  there  arc  still  hints  of  a  dangerous  fantasy,  overbrimming  the 
actual  subject,  and  Van  Gogh  has  painted  better  sunflowers.  But  lietween  the 
self-portraits,  the  “Interior,”  and  above  all  the  sumptuous  but  lucid  landscapes 
of  virgin  forests  atid  tropical  river,  preference  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  caprice.  After  seeing  so  many  exhibitions  filled  with  a  dead  level  of  exer¬ 
cises  on  approved  themes,  and  French  essa3's,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  work  as 
indeiiendent  and  adventurous  as  Mr.  Guevara’s. 

In  that  his  work  has  been  so  seriously  considered  and  highly 
praised  by  all  the  more  considerable  of  the  London  art  critics,  Mr. 
Guevara  has  secured  a  triumph.  With  Mr.  Konody,  we  believe  that 
the  “mature  achievement”  shown  in  the  recent  exhibition  “holds 
the  promise  of  an  even  more  brilliant  future.” 


A  youDg  Peruvian  artist  of  great  promise  whose  work  enjoys  a  constantly  growing  reputation,  having 
exhibited  in  a  number  of  South  American  art  centers.  It  was  also  exhibited  a  short  time  ago  in 
New  York  City,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Sr.  Rafael  Larce,  one  of  Peru’s  most  outstanding  citiiens— 
sugar  planter,  publicist  and  art  conDnis.seur— who  brought  the  work  to  this  country,  and  W.  K.  Grace 
&  Co.  of  the  well-known  and  popular  steamship  line.  Like  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Argentine  genius, 
Jorge  Bermudez,  this  young  Peruvian  artist  ba»  consecrated  her  brush  to  reproducing  the  national  types 
and  characteristics  of  her  native  land  and  people,  one  of  the  most  striking  being  that  illustrated  above. 
The  canvas,  which  is  of  heroic  size,  represents  a  scene  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  long  prior  to  the  Spanish 
conquest.  On  an  elaborately  decorated  throne  sits  one  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sun,  who  is  not  only  a 
princess  of  the  reigning  house,  but  is  worshiped  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Sun  God.  Kneeling  before 
.  her  are  worshipers  humbly  presenting  their  votive  oflerinK— incense,  a  llama,  precioas  stones,  and 

food.  The  frame  of  this  painting,  which  is  of  native  wood  and  every  inch  of  which  is  elaborately  carved, 
continues  the  characteristic  Inca  motif.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  this  painting  is  to  remain  in  the  country, 
it  may  be  exhibited  in  Washington.  Sta.  Izcue  is  the  author  of  a  most  interesting  series  of  drawing 
books,  for  use  in  the  elementary  and  vocational  schools  of  Peru,  in  which  the  work  is  based  on  Incaic 
motives,  in  conventionalized  designs  of  most  gorgeous  coloring,  adaptable  for  use  in  printed  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics,  lace,  ceramics,  wall  paper  and  other  hanfdngs.  These  books,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  ate  beautiful  models  of  the  art  of  printing  in  colors 


PAN  PACIFIC  CONFERENCE 

The  Pan  Pacific  Conference  on  Education,  Rehabilitation, 
Reclamation,  and  Recreation  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  conformity  with  the  corresponding 
joint  congressional  resolution,  and  to  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  assemble  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  April  11  to  16,  inclusive,  1927.  Invitations  have  been 
issued  through  the  Department  of  State  to  all  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  having  territorial  interests  in  the  Pacific, 
including  colonial  governments.  These  comprise  Australia,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dutch  East  Indies,  France, 
French  Cochin  China,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  India, 
Japan,  Macao,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Oceania,  Panama,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Salvador,  and  Siam. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  appropriate  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  all  Territories  and  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  comprise  Alaska,  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

All  organizations  and  institutions,  public  or  private,  which  are 
engaged  or  interested  in  the  fields  covered  by  this  conference  are 
invited  to  send  delegates.  The  expenses  of  these  delegates  must 
be  borne  by  the  organizations  they  represent  or  by  themselves. 

Although  this  conference  is  planned  primarily  for  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries  and  territories,  all  other  countries  having  an  interest  in  the 
conference  will  be  welcome,  and  invitations  have  been  sent  to  any 
other  countries  desiring  to  participate  and  not  included  in  the 
invitations  previously  sent. 

Program  and  Acceptances 

In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  there  will  be  official  representatives 
from  other  departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Departments  of  State,  the  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  It  is 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  BUILDINO,  HONOLULU 

expected  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  official  representation 
on  the  program  from  the  several  countries  participating.  Leaders 
in  education,  reclamation,  recreation,  and  kindred  subjects  repre¬ 
senting  countries  outside  the  United  States  will  have  important 
parts  in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics.  Ample  provi¬ 
sion  will  also  be  made  for  unofficial  representatives  on  the  program. 

Purposes  of  the  Conference 

This  conference  is  planned  (1)  to  establish  a  basis  of  cooperation 
for  the  promotion  of  peaceful  arts  and  pursuits  among  the  countries 
participating;  (2)  to  provide  a  medium  for  exchange  of  knowledge  on 
the  subjects  under  discussion;  (3)  to  afford  a  wider  field  of  service 
for  certain  technical  activities;  and  (4)  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
territories  of  the  several  participating  countries. 
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THE  BEACH  AT  WAIKIKI.  HAWAII 

Preliminary  Agenda  of  Conference 

EDUCATION 

(1)  Exchange  of  educational  ideas  through: 

(а)  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  centers  for  the 

exchange  and  distribution  of  adequate  translations 
of  laws,  decrees,  texts,  publications,  etc. 

(б)  Exchange  of  lecturers,  teachers,  students,  research 

workers,  and  others  interested  or  actively  engaged  in 
education. 

(c)  The  formulation  of  principles  and  standards  for  cre¬ 
dential  acceptance  and  evaluation. 

(2)  Establishment  and  preservation  of  national  standards  for  child 
life  through: 

(а)  Proper  care  of  the  mother  and  the  infant. 

(б)  Furnishing  a  certain  minimum  number  of  years  of 

instruction  and  requiring  the  child’s  attendance. 

(c)  Instruction  in  health  habits  and  provision  of  proper 
recreation. 

(3)  Vocational  education: 

(a)  The  place  of  vocational  education  in  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

{b)  Government  plans  for  stimulation  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion. 

(c)  The  rehabilitation  of  civilians  disabled  in  industry. 
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More  than  a  IhotLsand  RnKlish-s|ioaking  rhildren  of  various  rarcs  attend  elasses  in  this  schixil 


RECLAMATION 

(1)  Efforts  of  the  State  to  aid  homesteaders  and  build  up  commu¬ 
nities  of  small  farm  owners. 

(2)  The  relation  of  marketing  agencies  to  the  successful  settle¬ 
ment  of  public  lands. 

(3)  The  relationship  of  the  State  to  planting  contracts,  and  the 
homesteader’s  dealings  with  the  mill  or  cannery  at  which  his  product 
is  handled. 

(4)  Methods  for  e.xtending  public  credit  to  homestead  development 
enterprises. 

(5)  Laws  for  the  regulation  and  use  of  streams  in  irrigation. 

(6)  Engineering  problems  connected  with  storage  and  distribution 
of  water. 

RECREATION 

(1)  The  vital  relation  of  outdoor  recreation  to  the  health,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  The  important  part  that  national  parks  play  in  the  outdoor 
recreational  field. 

(3)  The  place  of  national  parks  in  an  educational  program  as  natu¬ 
ral  museums  wherein  the  flora  and  fauna  native  to  the  region  may  be 
studied,  rock  forms  examined,  and  the  results  of  volcanism,  glacial 
action,  and  erosion  observed. 
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Courtccy  of  the  Mid-Pocihe  Macasioe 

LABORERS*  HOMES  ON  A  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PLANTATION 

(4)  The  protection  and  preservation  of  indigenous  plants  and 
animals. 

(5)  Administration  and  management  of  parks. 

(fi)  Correlation  of  Government  and  private  efforts  along  conserva 
tive  lines,  including  establishment  of  State  and  municipal  parks. 

All  local  arrangements  for  the  conference  will  be  handled  by  the  Hon. 
\V.  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii,  and  committees  appointed 
by  him.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  planning  to  make  this  conference 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  its  history.  Tours  to  points  of  interest 
in  Hawaii  during  and  after  the  conference  will  be  arranged  without 
expense  to  the  delegates.  They  will  include  visits  to  the  university 
and  other  educational  institutions,  rehabilitation-farming  areas,  the 
national  park,  the  Volcano  Kilauea,  and  other  points  of  interest  to 
those  attending  the  conference.  For  those  who  desire  to  remain  a 
considerable  time  after  the  close  of  the  conference,  itineraries  in  the 
islands  will  be  planned.  Every  facility  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  delegates,  and  nothing  will  he  left  undone  which  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  their  pleasure  and  profit.  On  the  return  of  the  delegates  to 
San  Francisco,  about  April  30,  all  official  foreign  delegates  are  invited 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  a  visit  to  Yosemite 
National  Park,  Calif.,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  national  parks  of 
the  United  States. 

All  inquiries  concerning  trips  and  accommodations  in  Hawaii 
should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  at  Honolulu. 

Requests  for  information  concerning  the  conference  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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II 

PRO.TF.CTED  SURVEY  OF  HISPANIC  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

In  connection  with  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  at  Rochester,  December  30, 1926,  those  persons  interested 
in  Hispanic  American  history  attended  a  dinner  at  which  Dr.  James 
A.  Robertson,  editor  of  the  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review, 
presided.  Among  the  many  important  matters  discussed  was  that 
of  undertaking  a  survey  in  the  Hispanic  American  history  field  of  the 
research,  in  progress  and  contemplated,  engaged  in  by  teachers  and 
graduate  students  in  the  departments  of  history,  political  science, 
economics,  and  geography  in  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States.  The  matter  was  favorably  considered,  and  Doctor  Robertson 
appointed  Dr.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  associate  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  to  supervise  the  work. 

The  aims  of  the  survey  are  to  show  the  interest  and  activity  of 
investigators  in  the  field,  to  prevent  duplicated  effort,  and  to  enhance 
cooperation.  Questionnaires  are  to  be  sent  to  all  persons  concerned, 
and  the  results  of  the  survey  are  to  be  printed  in  the  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review  in  the  near  future.  Volunteer  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  welcomed  and  may  be  sent  to  Professor  Wilgus. 

In  view  of  the  resolution  approved  in  1923  by  the  Fifth  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  that  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Bolivarian  Congress  in  Panama,  June,  1926,  looking 
toward  concerted  action  by  the  American  nations  in  obtaining  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  existing  data  of  American  history, 
the  American  Historical  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
very  fine  initiative  in  a  field  so  rich  in  those  elements  which,  revealing 
each  to  the  other,  the  individual  backgrounds  of  national  tradition, 
struggle  and  achievement,  will  inevitably  make  for  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing,  a  more  profound  realization  of  the  common  mission,  the 
common  destiny,  of  the  American  family  of  nations. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Second  Congress  of  American  History  and  Geography 
held  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  October  12-17,  1926,  a  brief  translation 
of  which  is  appended. 

1.  To  prohibit  in  public  instruction  the  stressing  of  any  historical  or  geograph¬ 
ical  aspects  which  might  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  any  member  of  the  fraternal 
nations  of  America. 

2.  To  foster  American  confraternity  on  the  basis  of  a  better  reciprocal  know¬ 
ledge,  encouraging  intellectual  intercourse  by  exchange  of  professors  and  students, 
exchange  of  national  works  and  the  concerted  divulgation  of  all  those  economic 
and  cultural  activities  which  constitute  the  material  and  moral  greatness  of  a 
nation. 

Considering:  That  the  teaching  of  American  history  should  so  far  as  possible 
be  the  faithful  reflection  of  the  acts  and  ideas  which  have  been  influential  in  the 
development  of  events  on  American  soil,  the  Second  Congress  of  American 
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History  and  Geography  declares:  That  it  would  view  with  pleasure  the  formation 
by  the  governments  of  the  countries  of  America,  through  the  intermedium  of 
their  respective  public  instruction  authorities,  of  textbooks,  pedagogically  sound 
as  to  method,  setting  forth  the  truth  as  contained  in  the  documents  and  sources 
of  history. 

Considering:  That  one  of  the  principal  sources  in  the  recording  of  American 
history  and  of  the  particular  peoples  which  compose  it  lies  in  the  documentation 
guarded  in  the  respective  national,  municipal,  and  local  archives,  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  American  History  and  Geography  in  session  at  Asuncidn 
resolves:  To  address,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Organizing  Commission, 
all  of  the  governments  of  America  and  their  respective  authorities,  charging  them 
with  the  necessity  of  publishing  such  archives,  or  at  least  catalogues  or  indices  of 
such  documents  contained  in  those  repositories. 

Ill 

WORLD  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  annual  world  competition  which  the  American  School  Citizen¬ 
ship  League  has  been  conducting  for  the  past  17  years  is  a  noteworthy 
attempt  to  interest  teachers  and  pupils  in  international  movements 
which  are  gradually  leading  the  world  to  peace  and  unity.  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  good  will  is  the  aim  of  the  World  Essay 
Contest.  From  the  beginning  the  project  has  had  the  support  of  the 
leading  educators  of  this  country,  who  have  been  most  generous  in 
serving  as  judges.  The  contest  is  offered  in  two  sections — secondary 
schools,  and  normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges,  each  having  a 
subject  adapted  to  its  own  grade  of  students.  In  the  contest  just 
closed,  the  secondary  school  pupils  wrote  on  “The  organization  of 
the  w'orld  for  the  prevention  of  w^ar,”  while  the  students  of  normal 
schools  and  teachers’  colleges  discussed  the  question,  “Methods  of 
promoting  world  friendship  through  education.” 

The  announcement  recently  made  that  during  the  past  17  years 
fully  half  the  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  students  in  Europe  and 
the  British  dominions  indicates  the  wide  response  to  the  project. 
This  method  of  promoting  international  good  will  suffers  from  no 
sentimental  or  propaganda  motives.  The  merit  lies  in  the  research 
study  demanded  of  the  writers  who  are  limited  to  the  senior  classes. 
Several  of  the  essays,  which  have  been  published  in  various  forms, 
have  been  real  contributions. 

The  number  of  participants  in  the  contest  represents  a  considerable 
army  of  students  who  have  made  an  impartial  study  of  some  aspect 
of  international  relations.  The  exact  number,  however,  can  not 
be  definitely  determined,  since  many  schools  incorporate  the  essay 
writing  into  the  regular  work  of  the  English,  history,  or  civics  classes 
sending  only  the  best  essay  to  the  judges.  Nor  does  the  influence 
of  this  essay  writing  stop  at  the  school.  The  teachers’  college 
and  normal  school  contestants  who  go  out  as  teachers  inculcate 
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these  ideas  in  their  teaching,  and  there  is  ample  proof  that  both 
classes  of  contestants,  through  the  careful  and  thorough  study 
entailed  in  writing  the  essays,  become  permanently  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  international  good  will.  A  striking  illustration  of 
such  interest  is  shown  in  the  action  of  one  of  the  winners  of  the  first 
prize  of  S75  a  few  years  ago,  who  used  this  money  to  conduct  a  contest 
among  the  elementary  schools  of  her  own  State,  Maryland.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  also  that  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  college  International 
Relations  Clubs  attribute  their  first  interest  in  the  subject  to  the 
essay  contest  of  the  American  School  Citizenship  League. 

It  is  announced  in  the  contest  just  closed  that  the  second  prize  in 
both  sections  was  won  by  a  British  student.  The  first  and  third 
prizes  in  the  normal  school  and  teachers’  college  section  were  awarded 
to  students  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University — Miss  Dorothy 
Iliharger  and  Miss  Lena  Scranton.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
this  university  has  been  so  honored.  One  of  Doctor  Felmley’s 
students  won  the  second  prize  in  1912,  another  the  first  prize  in  1918, 
another  received  first  honorable  mention  in  1919,  and  a  fourth  won 
the  second  prize  in  1924.  No  appraisal  of  excellence  should  be  made, 
however,  without  mentioning  the  Towson  Normal  School  in  Mary¬ 
land,  although  in  the  contest  just  closed  no  student  of  this  school 
received  a  prize.  For  several  years  past  the  Towson  Normal  School 
has  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  number  of  prizes  awarded  in  the 
contest.  It  was  a  student  of  this  school  who  conducted  the  contest 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  Maryland. 

It  is  announced  also  that  the  first  prize  in  the  secondary  school 
section  was  won  by  Miss  Buelah  Millet,  of  the  Mesa  Union  High 
School,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  that  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Virginia  Stanley,  of  Holy  Cross  Academy,  Lynchburg,  Va.  One 
interesting  feature  about  the  contest  is  the  broad  representation 
among  the  schools  of  the  country.  Nearly  every  State  is  represented 
each  year. 

Besides  the  prizes,  there  are  three  honorable  mentions  in  each 
section.  The  first  was  won  by  a  student  of  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  the  second  by  a  student  of  Goldsmiths  College,  London, 
and  the  third  by  a  student  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  In  the  secondary  school  section,  a  student  of  the  high  school 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  received  first  honorable  mention;  one 
from  the  Girls’  Secondary  School,  Birkenhead,  England,  second;  and 
another  from  the  high  school  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  third. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  subjects  offered  in  the  contest  for 
1926-27.  Prospective  teachers  are  asked  to  write  on  “The  teacher 
as  an  agent  of  international  good  wdll.”  This  calls  for  a  definite 
statement  as  to  the  part  which  a  teacher  may  take  in  furthering  a 
universally  recognized  aim  of  education. 
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In  the  secondary  school  section  boys  and  girls  are.  asked  to  speak 
for  themselves  as  to  “How  the  youth  of  the  world  can  promote  j 

international  good  will.”  Their  ideas  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  | 

for  the  youth  of  the  world  is  destined  to  carry  forward  this  great 
adventure  in  world  friendship.  I 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  CITIZENSHIP  LE.AGUE  WORLD  ESSAY 
CONTEST,  1926-27 

Open  to  Stcdents  of  All  Countries  I 

Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury  prizes,  are  offered  for  the  lx*st 
essays  on  one  of  tlie  following  subjects: 

1.  Open  to  studentu  in  normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges:  “The  teacher  an 
agi'iit  of  international  good  will.” 

2.  0/xn  to  seniors  in  secondary  schools:  “How  the  youth  of  the  world  can 
promote  international  good  will.” 

Three  prizes  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25  will  lx*  given  for  the  three  lx?.st  es.says  in  each  set. 

UNITED  8T.\TES  JUDGES 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  profe.ssor  of  education,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
luont.  Pa. 

George  .V.  McFarland,  president  State  Teachers  College,  Minot,  N.  D. 

E.  Estelle  Downing,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  State  Normal  School,  Slipjiery  Rock,  Pa. 

E.  Ruth  Pyrtle,  principal,  McKinley  School,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Francis  \.  Bagnall,  principal.  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Ma.ss. 

II.  .A.  Davee,  president,  Murphy  Collegiate  Institute,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Walter  S.  .Athearn,  dean,  Boston  L’^niver.sity  School  of  Religious  Education. 

Contest  Closes  June  1,  1927 

CONDITIONS  ok  THE  CONTEST 

Each  essay  must  lx*  accompanied  by  a  topical  outline  and  a  bibliography  with 
liricf  notes  on  each  book.  Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length  of  3,000 
words  is  suggested  as  desirable),  and  must  lx;  written,  preferably  in  typewriting, 
on  one  side  only  of  paper  8 by  1 1  inches  with  a  margin  of  at  least  1 inches. 

Manuscripts  not  ea.sily  legible  will  not  lx;  considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the  essay,  which  should  lx;  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  giving  the  writer’s  name,  school,  and  home  address,  and  sent  to 
Dr.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass.,  not  later 
than  June  1,  1927.  Essays  should  lx;  mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

Each  country  other  than  the  United  States  participating  in  the  contest  shall 
submit  the  three  lx;st  essays  in  each  set  (normal  and  secondary)  these  essays  to 
l)c  selected  by  judges  appointed  in  each  country.  The  United  States  judges  will 
select,  from  these  and  from  the  essays  written  by  pupils  of  the  United  States, 
those  which  in  their  opinion  should  receive  the  prizes.  Students  may  wTite  in 
their  own  language.  The  three  liest  essays  selected  by  the  national  judges  must 
be  translated  into  English  when  submitted  to  the  United  States  judges. 

Information  concerning  literature  on  the  essay  subjects  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  league. 

Many  teachers  in  the  United  States  make  the  writing  of  these  essays  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  work,  sending  to  the  league  the  best  essay  in  the  school.  Not 
more  than  three  essays  should  be  sent  from  each  school. 

29141— 27— Bull.  3 - 1 


POEMS 


INRIQUE 


[Translated  into  English  verse 

(Every  Latin  American  country  has  its  favorite  singers.  Mexico,  which  has  an  older  culture  than  most 
Martlnei.  Born  in  1871,  he  became  a  physician  and  associate  professor  of  physiology  and,  later,  an  editor, 
literature  in  the  Eseuela  de  Altos  Estudios,  head  of  the  literature  department  and  professor  of  Mexican 
Argentina.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  and  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  Mexico’s  living 


EL  SEMBRADOR  DE  ESTRELLAS 

y  pamras,  y  al  verte,  se  dirdn:  Iqui  camino 
va  tiiguiendo  el  son&mhulof  .  .  .  Desatento  al  murmullu, 
ir&s,  al  aire  suelta  la  tunica  de  lino, 
la  tunica  albeante  de  desdin  y  de  orgullo. 

Irdn  acompandndote  apenas  unas  pocas 

almaa  hechas  de  ensueho.  .  .  .  Mas  al  fin  de  la  selva, 

al  ver  ante  sus  ojos  el  muralldn  de  rocas, 

dirdn  amedrentadas:  esperemos  que  vuelra. 

1'  trepards  til  solo  los  grietados  senderos; 
t'cndrd  luego  el  fantdstico  desfile  de  paisajes, 
y  Regards  tii  solo  a  descorrer  celajes 
alia  dondc  las  cumbres  besan  a  los  luceros. 

Bajards  Icntamente  una  noche  de  luna 
enfenna,  de  dolientes  penumbras  misteriosas, 
sosteniendo  tus  manos  y  regando  una  a  una, 
con  un  gesto  de  dddiva,  las  luminicas  rosas. 

}'  mirardn  absortos  el  claror  de  tus  huellas, 
y  clamard  la  jerga  de  aquel  montdn  humano: 
es  un  ladrdn  de  estrellas.  ...  1'  tu  prddiga  mano 
seguird  por  la  vida  desparramando  estrellas  .... 

— “Los  Senderos  Ocultos’’. 
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by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell] 

of  the  others,  is  particularly  rich  in  poets.  One  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  is  Enrique  Gonzalez 
president  of  the  Atheneumin  Mexico  City,  Undersecretary  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts,  i)rofessorof  French 
literature  in  the  Escuela  Preparatoria.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  amba.ssa<ior  from  Mexico  to 
IMJCts.— -•t/ice  Stone  Hlackuell.) 


THE  SOWER  OF  STARS 

Thou  shall  pass  hy,  and  men  will  say,  “What  pathway  does  he  follow, 
Lo,  the  somnambulistf”  But  thou,  unheeding  murmurs  rain. 

Wilt  go  thy  way,  thy  linen  robe  upon  the  air  out-floating. 

Thy  robe  of  linen  whitened  with  pride  and  with  disdain. 

Few,  few  will  bear  thee  company — souls  made  of  dreams  and  visions. 
And  when  the  forest’s  end  is  reached,  and  steeper  grows  the  track, 

They  will  behold  the  wall  of  rock  that  rises  hdge  before  them. 

And  they  will  say  with  terror,  “Let  us  wait  till  he  comes  back.” 

And  all  alone  thou  wilt  ascend  the  high  and  crannied  pathways, 

And  soon  the  strange  procession  of  the  landscapes  will  file  by. 

And  all  alone  it  shall  be  thine  to  part  the  cloudy  curtains. 

There  where  the  lofty  summits  kiss  the  splendors  of  the  sky. 

U pon  some  night  of  moonlight  faint,  and  sad,  mysterious  shadows. 
Thou  wilt  come  downward  slowly,  descending  from  the  height. 

Holding  thine  hands  up,  laden  full,  and,  with  a  giver’s  gesture. 
Sprinkling  around  thee,  one  by  one,  bright  roses  made  of  light. 

And  men,  absorbed,  will  gaze  upon  the  brightness  of  thy  footprints. 
And,  many  voiced,  that  multitude  will  raise  a  joyful  cry: 

“He  is  a  thief  of  stars!”  And  then  thy  generous  hand  forever 
Will  keep  on  scattering  through  life  the  stars  from  out  the  sky. 
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LA  PLEGARIA  DE  LA  ROC  A  ESTSRIL 

Seiior,  yo  soy  apenas  una  roca  desmida 
que  azota  el  riento  y  quema  el  sol; 
la  nube,  cuando  pasa,  de  lejos  me  salwla 
y  liende  el  ala  a  otra  regidn. 

Soy  en  la  cumbre  signo  de  an  esjterar  elerno, 
vuelvo  los  ojos  al  zafir 

y  enlre  Iluvias  de  agosto  y  r&fagas  de  invierno 
no  hay  primavera  jtara  mi. 

Ignoro  los  Jolla jes;  yo  nunca  de  la  fuente 
iuve  la  llmpida  cancidn, 
ni  musgos  fralernales  que  brindar  a  la  /rente 
del  fatigado  viajador. 

Yo  soy  como  un  esjmctro  que  se  alzard  insepuUo, 
dngel  proscrilo  de  un  edin; 
en  elfondo  del  alma  lleoo  un  afdn  oculto, 
en  las  enlrahas,  vieja  sed. 

Tengo  mi  planta  inmdi'il  hundida  en  la  montana 
y  una  esperanza  en  el  azur, 
y  me  ignoran  los  hombres,  y  nadie  me  acompana 
en  eslas  cdrceles  de  luz. 

Sehor,  ya  que  no  tengo  ni  musgo  Jlorecido 
ni  un  arroyuelo  bullidor, 

haz  que  en  mis  abras  forjen  las  dguilas  su  nido 
y  hagan  su  tdlamo  de  amor. 

Mas  si  ha  de  ser  forzoso  que  me  a  parte  del  mundo 
y  del  concierto  unirersal, 
hazme  simbolo  eterno,  inmutable  y  profunda 
de  la  mds  alia  solcdad. 

— “K1  Libro  de  la  Fuerza,  de  la  Bondad  y  del  Ensiiefio”. 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  BARREX  ROCK 

Ijord,  lam  nothing  but  a  barren  rock, 

Lanhed  by  the  wind,  /scorched  by  the  sun’s  fierce  might. 

The  jMssing  cloud  salutes  me  Jrom  afar, 

Then  elsewhere  wings  its  flight. 

I  am  a  sign  of  everlasting  hope. 

Here  on  the  height;  the  azure  dejdhs  I  see. 

But  amid  August  rains  and  winter  blasts 
There  is  no  spring  for  me. 

I  have  no  greenery  of  waving  leaves. 

No  fountain’s  limpid  song  and  silvery  stir. 

No  kindly  mosses  to  invite  the  brow 
Of  the  tired  wayfarer. 

Like  an  unburied  specter  I  rise  up. 

Or  angel  from  an  Eden  forced  to  jmrt; 

A  hidden  yearning  in  my  soul  I  bear, 

An  old  thirst  in  my  heart. 

.My  foot  is  buried,  moveless,  in  the  mount; 

My  hope  is  fixed  on  heaven’s  azure  height. 

Men  know  me  not,  and  no  one  comes  unth  me 
Into  this  prison  bright. 

Lord,  since  I  have  no  softly-flowering  moss. 

Nor  singing  stream  down-leaping  from  above. 

Within  my  clefts  let  eagles  build  their  nest, 

And  make  their  home  of  love. 

If  I  must  stand  apart  from  all  the  world 
And  its  vast  concert  with  earth’s  joy  imbued. 

Make  me  the  symbol,  endless,  changeless,  deep. 

Of  loftiest  solitude! 
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E\  LA  MUERTE  DE  JOS£  SABAS  DE  LA  MORA 

Dici'ti:  descansa  en  paz  bajo  la  manna 
hrnura  dc  la  lierra  .  .  .  /ho,  mentira!  .  .  . 

Ese  muerto  rebeldc  no  descanna.  .  .  . 

For  sobre  el  pardo  velo 
de  sucio  polvo  que  lo  encubre  ahora, 
ha  de  alzarse  la  mono  imprecadora 
demandando  junticia  a  lierra  y  cielo.  .  .  . 

El  nol  la  bahard  con  el  connuelo 
de  sun  vislumbres  cdlidas.  .  .  .  Las  golas 
de  la  llorizna  mojardn  las  rotas 
y  holladas  hierbas.  .  .  .  Le  dard  la  aniablc 
femenil  primarera  su  caricia.  .  .  . 

Mas  la  mano  crispada  e  implacable 
died  en  su  muda  ex peclacidn:  /  justicia!  . . . 

iJusticia!  ...  1'  es  en  ratio 

que  el  egotsmo  humano 
diga:  descansa  en  paz  bajo  la  mansa 
tern  urn  tie  la  tierra  .  .  .  jXo  descansa!  .  .  . 

— “Los  Senderos  Ocultos”. 


FOR  OSE  U.\ JUSTLY  SLAIX 

“Below  the  earth  he  rests  in  peace,”  they  say; 

“In  peace  he  sleeps  within  her  gentle  breast.” 
Ah,  no!  the  words  they  speak  are  false  and  rain. 
Xo,  that  rebellious  dead  man  tloes  not  rest. 

A  bore  the  reil  of  gray  and  lowly  dust 

Which  for  a  corering  men  to  him  hare  giren. 

His  hand  is  raised  in  imprecation  still. 

Demanding  justice  of  the  earth  and  hearen. 

The  sun  will  bathe  it  icith  the  comfort  sweet 
Of  his  warm  beams;  upon  it  from  the  skies 
The  light  shower  will  descend,  and  softly  wet 
The  broken,  trampled  grass  where  low  he  lies. 

The  lorely  Spring  her  u'omanly  caress 

With  tenderness  will  gire  it  from  on  high; 

But  yet  that  hand,  implacable  and  clenched, 
Waiting  in  silence,  “Justice!”  still  will  cry. 

Justice!  And  human  selfishness  in  rain 

Will  say,  “He  sleeps  irithin  earth ’s  gentle  breast; 
There  in  her  calm  repose  he  rests  in  peace,” 

Ah,  no!  It  is  not  true.  He  does  not  rest. 


AMERICA 
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liy  Elvira  Santa  Cruz  Ossa 

NOW  that  women  as  a  whole  are  a  new  and  very  real  factor  in 
the  solution  of  social  and  economic  problems,  it  seems  both 
reasonable  and  timely  that  special  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  working  woman — the  professional  woman, 
the  woman  clerk  and  factory  hand — who  is  engaged  in  the  struggle 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood  for  herself,  her  dependent  fanrily,  or  both. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  such  a  consideration  is  that  woman  must 
gain  her  economic  independence,  and  this  applies  to  all  the  women 
of  America  without  distinction  of  class  or  fortune.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  he  understood  that  independence,  as  used  here,  does  not  mean 
that  license  in  manner  or  that  ostentatious  vociferation  which  has, 
at  times,  so  prejudiced  the  feminist  cause.  By  economic  independ¬ 
ence  is  meant  that  foundation  upon  which  alone  political  and  moral 
independence  can  he  based. 

I.  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE 


,f| 


Every  woman  who  is  dependent  upon  a  man  for  the  necessities  of 
life  inevitably  loses  something  of  her  moral  freedom.  If  married, 
and  the  union  is  governed  by  love,  she  may  attain  happiness;  but  if 
because  of  poverty  she  has  contracted  a  union  personally  repugnant, 
she  is  inevitably  doomed  to  unhappiness.  Prostitution  and  those  im¬ 
moral  relations  which  under  the  cloak  of  respectability  are  so  common 
are  primarily  due  to  the  woman’s  incapacity  to  maintain  herself. 

Modern  laws,  however,  have  opened  to  women  a  free  passage  into 
every  field  of  professional,  cultural,  commercial,  and  scientific  activity; 
and  the  Chilean  civil  code  even  empow'ers  the  married  woman  to  dis¬ 
pose  freely  of  her  perquisites,  salary,  and  property  in  general.  In 
brief,  the  opportunity  is  given  her  to  live  her  life  with  all  the  dignity 
proper  to  an  adult  member  of  the  human  family. 

II.  THE  WORK  OP  WOMEN 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  entrance  of  woman  in  the  industrial 
world  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  race;  that  the  place  of 

■  Rtritta  Chilena,  Santiago,  June,  iy2C. 
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woman  is  in  the  home.  .  .  .  But  as  world  statistics  show  that  there 
are  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  million  women  now  working  in 
both  hemispheres,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  woman 
in  industry  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  modern  life  and  that  the  vital 
problem  in  relation  thereto  is  that  the  conditions  in  which  such  work 
is  effected  are  such  that  they  are  not  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  race. 

Industrial  or  professional  work  is  no  more  hurtful  for  woman  than 
for  man  provided  she  receives  an  equitable  wage  or  salary,  and  the 
factory,  shop  or  office  in  which  she  works  is  safe  and  sanitary,  the 
hours  reasonable,  the  protective  measures  for  prospective  and  nurs¬ 
ing  mothers  enforced  and  she  enjoys,  as  in  the  case  of  the  workman, 
the  benefits  of  accident,  health,  retirement  and  other  insurance. 

It  is  in  the  lack  of  such  conditions  and  protective  measures;  it  is 
in  the  abuses  and  e.xploitation  of  women  in  the  industrial  world  that 
the  danger  to  the  race  is  found;  it  is  the  all  too  common  attitude  that 
the  working  woman  is  a  mere  machine,  to  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  and 
discarded  when  damaged,  which  breaks  alike  both  body  and  spirit. 
The  woman  compelled  to  work  far  into  the  night  hours  to  gain  a 
meager  subsistence  ages  prematurely  and  becomes  a  human  bankrupt 
much  more  to  be  feared  than  commercial  bankruptcy.  This  is  why 
working  women  should  combine  to  form  a  social  force  which  would 
he  strong  enough  to  put  an  end  to  such  exploitation  and  abuse  on  the 
part  of  employers  and  others. 

Just  as  long  as  the  Latin  American  working  women  who  aspire  to 
economic  independence  remain  an  unformed  and  disjointed  mass, 
they  can  never  hope  to  achieve  their  rights,  nor,  indeed,  can  they 
entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  being  listened  to  by  their  employers, 
nor  any  others  who  are  exploiting  their  isolation  and  poverty. 

III.  women’s  trade-unions 

The  most  efficacious  method  of  obtaining  the  economic  betterment 
of  women  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  by  trade-union  or  labor 
organizations.  It  is  entirely  useless  for  either  feminist  congresses 
and  conventions  or  the  law  to  declare  that  men  and  women  should 
obtain  equal  remuneration  for  the  same  amount  and  type  of  work,  if 
such  declarations  and  laws  remain  a  dead  letter  in  the  community  or 
on  the  statute  books.  What  is  needed  is  sufficient  force  to  compel 
respect  for  such  dispositions.  .  .  . 

Above  all  is  it  necessary  to  combat  the  impression,  all  too  common 
in  the  Latin  American  countries,  that  any  organization  of  working 
women  is  subversive  or  in  some  way  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
employers.  So  far  from  correct  is  this  impression  that  the  exact 
opposite  is  true,  since  the  employer  in  contracting  women  workers 
would  deal  not  with  weak  and  more  or  less  irresponsible  individuals, 
but  with  members  of  entities  economically  and  morally  responsible. 
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Every  trade  or  labor  union  group  organized  on  moral  bases  is  a 
solidarity  of  effort  which,  born  of  the  natural  aspiration  toward 
economic  betterment  and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice,  tends  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  balance  between  the  will  of  the  employed 
and  the  will  of  the  employer  and,  thus,  in  the  wise  phrase  of  Adam 
Smith,  “  a  natural  coalition.”  Labor  and  trade-unions  are,  therefore, 
auxiliary  to  the  working  agents,  the  precursors,  as  it  were,  of  that 
objective  toward  which  the  peoples,  under  the  new'  ideals  of  human 
justice  and  solidarity,  are  steadily  tending. 

But  while  men  have  organized  themselves  into  national  and  inter¬ 
national  federations  whose  voice  is  heard  by  both  parliaments  and 
governments,  Latin  American  working  women  have,  for  lack  of 
union,  not  even  managed  to  obtain  elementary  justice,  thus  missing 
the  only  force  which  would  make  possible  their  economic  independ¬ 
ence. 

The  social  legislation  of  almost  every  American  country  includes 
enactments  which  set  forth  the  principle  of  “equality  of  pay  for 
equality  of  work,”  enactments  which  apply  to  men  and  women  with 
equal  force.  Nevertheless,  as  already  observed,  this  principle  is  not 
enforced,  and  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  correct  continue  to  exist 
for  this  or  that  biological,  economic,  or  political  reason. 

1.  This  condition  of  social  inequality  is  due  in  part  to  the  essen¬ 
tially  individualistic  spirit  of  woman  herself.  She  has  little  or  no 
conception  of  solidarity  or  cooperation,  and  in  her  desire  to  obtain 
work  she  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  fellow  workers.  She  lacks 
confidence  and  fears  to  struggle.  Obliged  to  earn  her  daily  bread, 
she  abases  her  spirit,  shutting  her  eyes  to  everything  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  good.  Her  slavelike  fatalism  rests  on  the  conviction  that  it  is 
useless  to  struggle,  and  that  she  would  better  resign  herself  to  e.xisting 
conditions,  how'ever  sad,  as  if  it  were  her  fate  to  suffer  dependence 
and  oppression. 

The  average  woman  is  timid  and  fearful  before  the  employer  w'ho, 
under  threat  of  dismissal,  forbids  her  to  form  or  join  a  union  or  other 
group  of  workers.  Moreover,  woman,  in  general,  lacks  public  spirit. 
Also,  in  her  efforts  toward  betterment,  she  has  to  struggle  against 
her  own  ignorance  and  an  apathy  which  too  often  springs  from  a 
mistaken  concept  of  inferiority, 

2.  Again,  excess  of  hand  workers  tends  to  destroy  every  individual 
effort  in  the  way  of  protest  against  the  meager  w'ages  paid  such 
workers,  against  the  insanitary  conditions  in  the  local  workshops, 
and  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  enacted  in  protection  of 
women  workers.  Because  of  the  seasonal  character  of  much  work — 
with  its  busy  and  slack  periods — women  workers  are  compelled  to 
accept  starvation  wages,  as  apprentices  in  new  jobs,  those  they  leave 
being  filled  by  others  even  more  needy  and  at  the  risk  of  health  and 
life  itself. 
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3.  Then  there  is  the  strufigle  ajiainst  immorality,  which  leads  the 
low-paid  worker  to  look  upon  prostitution  as  merely  the  means  of 
increasing  an  insufficient  industrial  or  commercial  wage.  And  this 
attitude  of  mind  is  exploited  hy  all  too  many  employers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  theater  manager  with  the  actress  who  tried  to  obtain  her 
overdue  salary:  “Don’t  forget  j’ou  still  have  the  entreactos  left!” 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  death  or  abandonment  of  the 
natural  head  of  the  family  or  other  acute  family  crisis  causes  the 
wife  and  mother  to  turn  to  the  streets  for  the  wherewithal  to  obtain 
the  necessities  of  life. 

The  women’s  trade-union  to-day  offers  a  remedy  for  these  evils: 

1.  To  put  an  end  to  the  idea  that  a  woman’s  wages  are  merely 
supplementary,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  government  to 
continue  to  legislate  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  because  a  man  is 
the  natural  head  of  a  family  he  must  he  paid  higher  wages  than  a 
woman  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

This  criterion,  although  without  a  legal  basis,  may  prevail  in  the 
upper  classes  where  the  father,  husband,  or  brother,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  education,  vanity,  or  social  conventions,  gives  woman  her 
due  place.  However,  the  same  is  not  true  in  the  lower  classes,  where 
ignorance  or  shiftlessness  keeps  the  home  from  being  established  on 
a  proper  basis,  and  where  oftentimes  the  wife,  although  the  support 
of  the  family,  is  the  victim  of  her  husband’s  oppression.  While  the 
husband  wastes  his  wages  in  caf^s,  gambling  halls,  and  houses  of 
prostitution,  the  wife  is  obliged  to  use  her  entire  earnings  to  keep  the 
family  pot  boiling. 

2.  To  exact  full  enforcement  of  existing  protective  legislation  for 
women  and  the  respect  of  employers  for  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Almost  all  governments  have  ratified  the  conventions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office;  were  these  put  into  effect,  the  economic  status 
of  the  working  woman  would  inevitably  improve. 

3.  To  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  their  legal  number.  Dress¬ 
making  and  tailoring  shops,  as  well  as  other  establishments,  often 
work  their  employees  overtime,  and  for  these  extra  hours  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  require  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the 
regular  rate.  The  same  might  be  said  if  government  supervision  is 
extended  to  home  work,  the  most  poorly  paid  of  all  labor. 

4.  To  improve  working  conditions  with  respect  to  hygiene  and 
safety.  Whereas  men  refuse  to  work  in  poorly  ventilated,  insanitary 
shops,  women  lose  their  sight  and  their  health  toiling  in  dark,  damp 
basements  and  in  the  malodorous  workrooms  of  dressmaking  estab¬ 
lishments. 

5.  To  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  each  industry  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Men  workers 
have  done  this  for  themselves  by  means  of  strikes  and  collective 
bargaining,  w  ithout  the  necessity  of  special  legislation. 
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().  To  bring  about  the  peaceful  solution  of  labor  conflicts  by  the 
legal  presentation  of  petitions  formulated  by  a  lawfully  capacitated 
trade-union  and  by  recourse  to  the  Labor  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act.  Such  methods  would  undoubtedly  prove  economically  advan¬ 
tageous. 

7.  To  improve  women’s  education  by  courses  in  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  and  home  economics  and  by  lectures,  libraries,  and  such  other 
facilities  as  are  usually  offered  by  trade-unions. 

8.  To  improve  the  standard  of  living  by  means  of  higher  wages. 
Decent  and  sufficiently  ample  living  quarters  prevent  the  immorality 
often  resulting  from  the  promiscuity  of  the  crowded,  dirty  tenement; 
good  lighting  attracts  the  husband  to  the  home,  and  the  children  can 
be  properly  clad  for  school. 

An  improved  standard  of  living  indirectl}'  brings  about  increased 
productivity  of  labor  and  tberefore,  eventually,  an  increase  in 
national  prosperity. 

9.  To  establish  employment  bureaus,  directed  by  competent  per¬ 
sons,  who  should  keep  careful  statistics  of  periods  of  unemployment 
and  of  the  training  and  record  of  unemployed  women.  Such  work 
would  not  only  be  of  assistance  to  women  applying  to  the  bureaus, 
but  would  be  a  credit  to  the  bureaus  themselves. 

10.  To  run  cooperative  stores  as  a  means  of  decreasing  the  cost  of 
living. 

11.  To  establish  funds  for  making  loans  without  interest  in  the 
periods  of  unemployment  which  frequently  arise  in  seasonal  trades, 
such  as  fur-sewing,  garment-making,  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  etc. 
In  such  cases  the  woman  trade-union  member  receives  a  modest 
allowance  which  she  repays  to  the  union  loan  fund  when  she  is  again 
employed. 

12.  To  create  savings  funds,  deposits  from  which  are  withdrawn 
upon  marriage,  thus  tending  to  avoid  the  illegitimate  unions  resulting 
from  financial  inability  to  undertake  marriage. 

13.  To  open  cooperative  shops  for  the  production  and  sale  of 
merchandise.  By  competing  in  the  open  market  these  prevent  a  fall 
in  wages  because  of  overproduction  or  an  oversupply  of  labor.  In 
some  cases  cooperative  workshops  rival  great  industrial  enterprises, 
as  for  example  in  Italy,  where  the  lingerie  unions  have  attained  such 
economic  importance  that  in  various  markets  they  fix  the  prices  of 
their  products. 

14.  To  secure  part  ownership  in  companies  by  means  of  employees’ 
shares  which,  together  with  the  employers’  shares,  should  form  the 
economic  machinery  of  industrial  enterprises. 

15.  To  promote  by  the  spoken  and  written  word  the  trade-union 
ideal.  Among  effective  means  for  such  propaganda  is  the  use  of  a 
special  label  on  all  goods  manufactured  in  shops  paying  fair  wages  to 
women  workers  and  complying  with  protective  legislation  for  women. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Woman,  a  new  and  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  economic 
problems  in  American  countries,  should  first  of  all  attain  economic 
independence  as  the  only  satisfactory  foundation  for  achieving: 
political  and  moral  independence. 

2.  World  statistics  show  a  total  of  100,000,000  employed  women. 
It  is  therefore  our  bounden  duty  to  fight  for  such  working  conditions 
for  women  as  will  not  imperil  the  future  of  the  race,  in  this  day  and 
age  when  the  high  cost  of  living  and  other  irremediable  social  condi¬ 
tions  force  them  to  seek  employment  outside  the  home. 

3.  The  leading  factor  in  obtaining  an  improvement  in  the  economic 
status  of  women  is  respect  for  the  social-welfare  laws  granting  them 
equal  pay  with  men  for  equal  work,  protection  for  maternity,  and 
other  benefits. 

4.  These  social  laws  are  disregarded  because  women  are  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  have  no  group  consciousness,  due  to  their  individualistic 
spirit,  a  spirit  which  is  also  timid  and  sometimes  not  straightforward. 
Without  unity  full  rights  can  never  be  achieved. 

5.  The  most  efficient  means  for  bringing  about  the  union  of  all 
women’s  trade-unions  is  an  organization  based  on  the  ideals  of  order, 
justice,  and  ethics. 
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UNTIL  1925  normal  training  in  Mexico  City  was  given  in 
the  two  normal  schools  for  men  and  women  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  normal  school.  Early  that  year  these  were  united  into 
one  under  the  name  of  the  National  Normal  School  {Escueln 
Nacional  de  Maestros),  in  the  suburb  of  San  Jacinto.  The  new 
institution  opened  with  a  considerably  larger  number  of  students 
than  the  combined  enrollment  of  the  three  separate  schools. 

The  school  was  established  on  the  following  new  lines : 

There  was  novelty  in  the  mere  fact  of  moving  it  out  of  the  city 
into  extensive  grounds,  in  which  school  gardens,  athletic  fields. 


•  Abbreviated  translation  of  article  in  “Boletin  de  la  Secretarla  de  Educacidn  Publica,”  Mexico,  D.  F., 
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children’s  playgrounds,  etc.,  will  eventually  be  laid  out.  Another 
innovation  was  the  introduction  of  coeducation. 

The  school  has  been  transformed  into  a  great  academic  center 
(about  5,000  students),  thus  fulfilling  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  its 
organization,  since  it  is  believed  that  in  this  way  all  the  problems 
of  daily  life  are  more  easily  presented  than  in  small  groups  which, 
because  of  their  very  smallness,  lead  a  rather  artificial  life.  Increased 
competition  naturally  calls  forth  greater  effort,  and  a  wave  of  new 
activity  has  been  noted  among  the  students,  to  such  an  extent  that 
last  year  19  special  courses  were  given  at  the  request  of  the  students 
by  the  regular  professors  or  others  who  generously  offered  their 
services. 

A  division  was  made  between  the  cultural  studies  and  the  strictly 
professional  ones,  thus  creating  separate  secondary  ^  and  professional 
schools.  The  work  of  the  secondary  division  was  made  identical 
with  that  division  of  the  National  Preparatory  School;  the  profes¬ 
sional  division  underwent  important  changes,  such  as  the  addition 
of  an  extra  year  of  educational  psychology,  the  inclusion  of  biology 
and  special  courses  in  modern  history  and  geography.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  includes  practice  in  agricultural  tasks,  home  industries,  and 
trades,  with  emphasis  on  women’s  handicrafts  and  other  manual 
work.  The  course  in  the  day  normal  schools  covers  six  years  in¬ 
stead  of  five  as  heretofore. 

Normal  students  were  formerly  instructed  in  teaching  methods  by 
first  acquainting  them  with  the  general  principles  embodied  in  the 
science  of  education,  psychology,  sociology,  etc.;  then  these  principles 
were  examined  in  the  light  of  the  so-called  special  methodology,  and 
finally  the  student  verified  them  through  practice.  To-day,  once  the 
general  principles  have  been  learned,  the  student  puts  them  into 
practice  and  then  deduces  from  this  practice  the  special  methods. 
In  this  way  he  follows  a  truly  scientific  path.  The  results  are  most 
encouraging. 

The  methods  used  in  teaching  all  subjects  are  essentially  progres¬ 
sive,  instead  of  the  verbalism  which  was  formerly  the  rule.  Practice 
teaching  is  no  longer  done  exclusively  in  the  annexed  model  primary 
school,  but  in  different  primary  schools  in  the  Federal  District,  and 
nearly  half  a  year  is  employed  in  this  invaluable  labor. 

In  order  that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  own  personality,  they  are  given  intelligent  and  opportune  help, 
but  otherwise  exercise  self-government. 

A  resident  teaching  staff  has  been  established,  who  assist  in  the 
moral  and  scientific  guidance  of  the  students. 

>  The  normal  course  is  of  secondary  grade,  being  based  on  graduation  from  the  primary  school.  Grad¬ 
uates  teach  in  the  primary  schools.  (Editor’s  note.) 
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EVENING  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Tlie  evpniiif;  department,  whose  enrollment  is  double  that  of  the 
former  separate  school,  follows  the  same  curriculum  and  methods  as 
the  day  department. 

KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 

The  studies  required  for  kindergartners  were  formerly  of  the  most 
elementary  character,  consisting  merely  of  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  secondary  course  and  one  professional  year.  A  more  adequate 
program  has  now  been  adopted,  consisting  of  five  years,  three  of 
which  are  secondary  and  two  professional.  This  change  is  heartily 
approved  of  by  the  kindergartners  themselves. 

COURSE  FOR  HOME  VISITORS 

A  small  group  has  enrolled  in  the  two-year  course  for  home  visitors, 
based  on  the  three-year  secondary  school  course. 

ANNEXED  PRIMARY  DEPART.MENT 

This  school,  comprising  39  groups,  continues  to  follow  the  progres¬ 
sive  program  so  wisely  laid  down  by  the  department  of  education. 
It  has  no  principal,  technical  and  administrative  decisions  being  made 
by  the  whole  staff  meeting  as  the  teachers’  council.  This  system  has 
had  very  good  results,  since  all  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  school,  and  are  obliged  to  study  not  merely  the 
problems  of  their  own  group,  but  those  of  the  whole  school.  As  a 
consequence,  the  teachers  last  year  felt  the  necessity  of  increasing 
their  knowledge  in  some  more  effective  manner  than  by  merely  attend¬ 
ing  a  class  or  studying  a  book,  and  decided  to  send  one  of  their  number 
to  the  United  States  during  the  long  vacation  period  in  order  that  he 
might  gather  information  directly  in  the  more  important  primary 
schools  of  New  York. 

Last  year  careful  studies  on  arithmetic  were  begun.  A  series  of  tests 
were  given,  which  showed  the  actual  value  of  our  teaching  methods 
and  the  necessity  of  some  changes  that  are  now'  being  introduced.  A 
similar  piece  of  w'ork  is  being  done  on  the  national  language. 

PRESCHOOL  CENTER 

In  Mexico  the  kindergartens  have  been  functioning  in  an  artificial 
manner,  without  respecting  at  all  the  nature  of  the  child.  For  this 
reason  new  paths  w'ere  marked  out  last  year  and  are  now  being  fol¬ 
lowed.  These  are  outlined  briefly  below': 

The  school  functions  in  the  open  air.  Care  for  the  health  of  the 
child  is  the  most  important  consideration,  and  the  number  of  sick 
children  has  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent. 
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The  institution  has  l)een  made  democratic. 

Kroeljcl’s  pfts  and  the  so-called  occupations,  as  well  as  other  kinder¬ 
garten  material,  have  been  discarded,  since  the  best  gift  is  the  marvel¬ 
lous  gift  of  Nature.  The  special  exercises  for  so-called  sense  education 
have  also  been  done  away  with;  the  child  should  he  placed  in  contact 
with  Nature  and  given  plenty  of  activity  so  that  his  perceptions  will 
be  acquired  naturally. 

For  detailed  programs  of  study  there  has  been  substituted  an  intel¬ 
ligent  direction  of  the  free  spiritual  and  motor  expression  of  the  child, 
enriching  and  confirming  it.  Fixed  hours  for  classes  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  for  if  it  is  inadvisable  t(»  ho'd  jirimary  children  to  these,  it  is 
pure  barbarity  to  attempt  to  do  so  with  children  of  from  4  to  (i  years. 
The  activities  in  which  children  should  engage  can  not  be  contained 
within  the  limitations  jirescribed  by  classes  as  commonly  prevailing 
in  kindergartens;  in  this  preschool  center  the  teaching  is  preferably 
incidental. 

The  child  is  respected.  His  nascent  initiative,  his  spontaneity,  his 
liberty  are  something  sacred  which  is  not  touched  except  to  make  it 
more  beautiful. 

Careful  records  are  kept  of  anthropometric  data  and  mental  devel¬ 
opment,  made  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  view  to  the  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  educational  e.xercises. 

IMPORTANT  ACTIVITIES 

The  students  have  organized  themselves  into  a  cooperative  body 
which  is  a  small-scale  reproduction  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 
An  orchestra  composed  of  45  students  has  given  concerts  outside  of  the 
school,  the  most  interesting  of  these  being  the  one  given  at  the  broad¬ 
casting  station  of  the  newspaper  El  Universal.  The  Student  Sani¬ 
tary  Brigade,  with  about  a  hundred  members,  is  very  weU  organized 
and  has  already  rendered  important  service,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  interschool  athletic  meet  last  year,  when  its  work  was  so  active 
and  intelligent  that  the  press  confused  it  with  the  better  known  White 
Cross  and  Red  Cross.  Since  last  year  the  students  have  had  e.xclusive 
charge  of  the  school  lunch,  fonnerly  served  by  outsiders,  and  the 
profits  go  to  swell  the  funds  of  the  society.  They  also  manage  a 
small  school  supply  business. 

A  small  printing  press  and  a  photographic  shop  have  been  installed 
for  the  use  of  the  school. 

In  the  courtyard  of  one  of  the  buildings  a  botanical  garden  has 
been  planted,  following  closely  the  work  laid  out  for  the  botany  class. 
Necessary  material  has  been  provided  for  the  class  in  practical  agri¬ 
culture.  Although  the  school  really  has  not  enough  available  ground 
—27— Hull.  3 - .j 
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for  this  work,  the  sale  of  garden  produce  raised  by  the  students  in 
small  plots  last  year  has  already  brought  in  some  money. 

A  hall  has  been  fidly  equipped  with  necessary  gymnastic  appara¬ 
tus.  Last  year  the  school  won  third  place  in  the  interschool  meet,  a 
stimulus  which  has  served  to  make  the  students  regard  the  gymnasium 
with  favor  and  to  greatly  increase  their  participation  in  sports. 

Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  without  school  facilities  in  the  districts  near  the  school,  a  lai’ge 
number  were  not  enrolled  because  there  was  no  nnuu  for  them. 
Although  not  included  in  the  budget  of  the  normal  school-,  registration 
was  opened  for  afternoon  classes  in  the  assurance  of  the  students’  will¬ 
ingness  to  serve.  Thus  nine  primary  classes  met  during  the  whole 
year;  senior  students  generously  took  chaise  of  these  classes  and 
carried  out  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  work.  The  problem  again  pre¬ 
sented  itself  this  year  and  was  solved  in  the  same  way;  seven  classes 
are  taught  by  students  who,  as  last  year,  receive  no  remuneration. 
The  kindergarten  students  rendered  a  similar  service  by  establish¬ 
ing  afternoon  divisions  in  several  kindergartens.  The  students  have 
also  organized  a  cultural  institution  under  the  name  of  “People’s 
University,”  which  has  charge  of  a  night  school  for  workingmen. 

A  service  of  home  visitors  has  been  established  in  order  to  teach 
hygiene  of  the  home,  child  hygiene  and  moral  hygiene  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  children  who  attend  this  school  and  live  near  by.  Some 
handicrafts,  cooking,  and  laundering  are  also  taught.  The  school 
has  opened  extension  classes  in  machine  embroidery,  millinery,  cut¬ 
ting  and  fitting,  etc.,  which  are  attended  by  more  than  200  women  of 
the  neighborhood  having  relatives  in  the  school. 

Last  year  six  essays  were  submitted  in  a  competition  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics: 

a.  The  project  method. 

h.  In  what  practical  and  effective  manner  ought  students  to  aid 
workingmen  and  the  rural  population  in  their  present  efforts  toward 
betterment? 

The  new  spirit  in  education  which  is  so  evident  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  schools  shows  itself  also  in  other  branches  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  gives  promise  of  notable  educational  advances  in  Mexico 
during  the  next  few  years. 


IT  is  now  many  years  since  landscape  planninj;  or  desifiniii};  hejian 
to  be  practiced  in  a  limited  way.  The  pioneer  hooks  dis<*nssed 
the  layinj;  out  to  best  advantafje  of  |)rivate  estates,  parks,  and 
<;rounds  on  which  educational  and  other  public  institutions  were 
to  be  located.  Then  came  the  planning;  of  the  central  part  of  a  city, 
in  the  form  of  a  plaza,  square,  or  other  civic  center  in  which  to  gcroup 
the  principal  public  buildings.  Later  books  discussed  the  replanning 
of  entire  villages  or  towns,  the  emphasis,  however,  still  being  placed 
on  the  municipal  center.  Later,  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  city  would,  in  expanding,  spivad  over  near-by  land,  that 
outer  area  to  which  the  name  “twilight  zone”  was  given,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  extend  civic  planning  to  include  this  zone.  Finally, 
during  recent  years,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  bn)aden  the  scope 
still  further,  so  as  to  include  the  i-egion  circumadjacent  to  the  city 
and  immediately  tributary  thereto.  Thus  the  “regional  plan”  came 
into  being. 

Hut,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  CVrus  Kehr,  author  of  the  recent  publica¬ 
tion,  A  Nation  Plan,'  the  regional  is  still  far  from  adequate,  since  it 
ignores  the  following  facts; 

FirM:  That  should  plaiuiiiin  procwd  so  liiiiitod,  every  eity  would  lx*  surrounded 
by  a  planned  area  outside  of  which  would  1k'  a  disregarded  “no  man’s  land,” 
left  to  develop,  or  not  to  develop,  without  direction  and  with  no  intelligent 
relation  to  other  areas. 

Second:  That  many  of  the  more  serious  defects  in  a  city  arc  to  lx*  remedied  by 
plans  not  for  the  city  itself  but  for  areas  outside  of  it,  areas  in  some  cases  a 
considerable  distance  away. 

Third:  That  no  city  can  tx‘  brought  to  its  Ix'st  without  the  most  complete 
interrelation  po.ssible  with  all  other  cities  of  the  nation;  that  for  .social  and  indus¬ 
trial  reasons  each  city  needs  the  Ix'st  ix)ssible  eommunicatu)n  with  all  other 
l)arts  of  the  nation  and,  indeed,  of  the  world;  that  the  fullest  mental  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  people  of  any  eity  can  be  attained  only  through  such  communi¬ 
cation;  and  that  for  material  or  industrial  advancement  each  city  needs  the  best 
|X)ssible  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  industrial  products  lx>tween  all  sections 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 

Fourth:  That  the  nation  for  its  best  development  needs  an  approximately 
even  distribution  of  population  to  lx*  sought  by  interrelating  a  large  number  of 
places  with  a  view  to  ada])ting  them  to  city  development,  and  that  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  city  first  consideration  must  be  given  to  this  extended  external 
relationship. 

>  .1  yalion  Plan,  by  Cyrus  Kehr,  Oxford  fniversity  I’ress,  American  Branch. 
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Fifth:  That  the  most  important  and  most  costly  physical  service  and  one 
which  affects  all  interests,  is  transportation;  that  good  external  transportation  at 
low  cost  is  essential  to  the  prosj)erity  of  the  local  commnnity;  and  that  such 
transportation  can  be  provided  to  the  local  commnnity  only  by  arranging  a 
transportation  system  which  embraces  the  entire  country. 

If,  then,  the  most  adequate  city  planninji  is  in  reality  national 
in  scope,  it  is  only  logical  to  carry  it  one  step  further,  since  in  the 
words  of  Epictetus,  “The  philosphers  *  *  *  ,|s  that  this 

world  is  one  city.”  This  idea  is  most  interestingly  developed  in  A 
Xation  Plan,  already  mentioned,  the  author’s  arguments  hcingsiiiu- 
marixed  in  the  hdlowing  paragraphs: 

Real  human  interest  calls  for  the  altruistic  spirit.  Sidfishness  must  give  place 
to  eonduct  ba.sed  »)n  a  full  ai)i)recialion  of  the  fact  of  interdeiK'iidence,  since  no 
nation  nor  part  of  any  nation  ean  Ik*  brought  to  its  best  unle.ss  every  other  reaches 


HKI.IF.VIX(}  CITY 
roN(}E.STION 

(’onKcsl  ion  in  the  cit  y,  A,  in 
this  (liiicriini.  can  host  bo 
roliovod  i)y  improvonicnt 
romoto  from  that  city.  1, 
2.  3,  anti  4  arc  highways. 
The  streets  in  A  are  con- 
(tostod  with  highway  ve¬ 
hicles  going  tH'twwn  the 
cities.  7t  and  C,  Cand  K, 
E  and  />,  I)  and  H,  H  and 
E,  and  C  and  1>.  A  Ix'lt 
highway.  5,  placed  around 
.4  will  divert  this  through 
traflic  from  .4.  But  then 
this  tralTic  will  continue  to 
burden  the  highways,  I, 
2.  3,  and  4.  This  can  be 
mmedied  by  building 
highways  along  the  dotted 
lines,  6.  7,  8,  and  9.  A 
highway  on  the  dotted 
line  wouhl  by  pass  B  and 
IJ  traffic. 
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its  highest  development.  This  altruism  must  also  include  those  who  come  after 
us. 

The  highest  human  evoltition,  moreover,  is  impo.ssible  in  the  presence  of 
material  and  physical  di.sorder,  crudeness,  and  imperfection.  Man,  like  any 
other  organism,  can  develop  rightly  only  under  suitable  environment.  Where  we 
have  excessive  massing  of  population  and  consequent  abnormal  living  conditions, 
there  are  bred  discontent,  unrest,  dLscord,  strikes,  riots,  crime,  and  perverted 
political  activities. 

National  and  world  planning  can  be  made  a  means  to  create  among  mankind 
a  broader  humanitarian  sympathy.  Thus  can  a  people  be  led  to  see  their  nation 
and  the  world  as  a  whole  and  thus  recognize  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world  should  be  regarded  as  neighbors  and  friends. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  entire 
world  are  not  “unlimited  and  inexhau.stible”;  and  in  this  vital  matter  there 
should  be  formulated  a  iiolicy  or  program  for  world-wide  cooperation  in  the 
con.servation  of  the  world’s  natural  resources. 

For  long  centuries,  moreover,  until  only  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  but 
a  limited  degree  of  industrial  development.  During  the  last  century,  however, 
there  was  an  industrial  unfolding  equaling  or  surpas.sing  all  that  of  the  thoibsands 
of  years  preceding.  A  “world  plan”  should  prescribe  action  looking  to  the 
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sharing  of  these  industrial  iinprovements,  in  order  that  all  mankind  may  benefit 
thereby  materially,  and  therefore  participate  in  the  social  or  human  unfolding 
which,  as  the  next  stage,  should  follow  the  universal  utilization  of  industrial 
inventions  and  discoveries  for  the  social  Indterment  of  humanity.  This  material 
and  this  social  or  human  unfolding  should  be  directed  and  encouraged  by  mi'ans 
of  a  definite  plan. 

Such  world-wide  planning  would  bring  into  cooperation  and  fellowship  a  large 
number  of  people  of  broad  vision  who  delight  in  pioneering  work  for  human 
advancement.  The  study  and  educational  effort  a.s.sociated  therewith  in  each 
country  would  stimulate  and  inspire  to  other  civic  effort.  Furthermore,  through 
a  world  plan,  the  attention  of  civic  workers  in  all  countries  would  be  directed 


From  **A  Nation  IMan" 
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This  (UagramniHtic  map  is  only  for  illustration  of  the  triangular  eoni|>usition  of  the  plan  and  does  not  show 
phices  iictually  chosen  to  N-eome  “centers”  connected  by  “exiwrimental  lines.”  Such  choosint;  must  be 
preceded  by  extended  study  of  many  factors.  The  circles  indicate  belt  railways  and  belt  highways  at 
i.he  centers. 

to  such  work  in  progress  or  already  accomidished  in  other  countries.  Wherever 
there  is  a  great  dream  into  which  are  woven  enthusiasm  and  creative  genius,  so 
that  it  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  leads  men  to  apply  themselves  untiringly 
through  love  of  the  task  to  make  the  dream  a  reality,  that  dream  will  serve 
throughout  the  world  as  inspiration  for  other  similar  dreams. 

The  consequent  mingling  and  interchange  between  the  jKJoples  of  the  world; 
the  material  improvements;  and  the  direction  of  thought  to  changes  calculated 
to  afford  better  living  conditions  and  more  culture,  which  would  come  as  a  result 
of  the  discussion,  preparation  and  gradual  execution  of  a  world  plan,  would 
tend  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  ignorance,  sui)erstition,  and  local  hatred 
and  cause  the  growth  of  mutual  acfiuaintance  and  esteem,  while  deeijening  and 
broadening  the  love  of  one’s  own  country. 

.\  world  plan  is  therefore  urged  as  one  of  the  most  promising  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  logical  working  basis  for  world  harmony  and  world  peace. 


Hy  Matilda  Phillips, 

Chief  Slatiatician,  Pan  American  Union 


HE  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20 
Latin-Ainerican  Republics  for  the  calendar  year  1926, 
accordiii"  to  statistics  compiled  hy  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  $1,875,901,625,  as 
compared  with  $1,851,044,014  in  1925.  The  figures  show  an  increase 
in  imports  and  a  slight  decline  in  e.xports  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  Imports,  amounting  to  $  1 ,04 1 ,677,670,  were  $35,230,- 
593  or  3.5  greater  than  in  1925,  while  e.xports,  aggregating  $834,- 
223,955,  were  $10,372,982  or  1.2  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  imports  for  the  two  years,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 

United  Statcis  imimrts  from  Latin  America 


Count  rie.s 


Mexico . . . 

Oiiateuialu . 

Salvador.. . 

Honduras.. . 

Nicaragiia . 

Costa  Kica.. . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  ^public . 

Haiti . 

North  .American  Republics 

-VrKcnlina . 

Bolivia  > . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  >.. . 

Peru . 

Uruguay... . 

Venezuela . 

South  Americ-an  Republics 

Total  Latin  .\merica _ 


>  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities,  imported  from  and  exiiorted  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  departure  or  entry  are  located. 
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Inerea.se 

j  1S»25 

l!r26 

(+)  or  de- 
crcasi'  (— ) 

t 

Pir  ctnl 

$l7s,s;v.,4.'i4 

$169, 368, 775 

— fi.  2 

ii,:«7,t>Kt 

14,512,318 

+28.0 

2,  424 

4,237,149 

+82. 3 

W»9 

8,719,814 

+0.9 

r>,  l!W,43t'> 

.5,97,5,837 

-3.4 

4,791,531 

7,0.52,187 

+47.1 

(1,430,796 

5,  .548,  .522 

-13.7 

261,672,858 

250, 569, 693 

-4.2 

.i  7,646,953 

8,072,213 

+.5.5 

.[  2,060,468 

1,379,303 

-33.0 

490, 0n6„572 

475, 435, 831 

-2.9 

80,169,993 

88, 137, 2tV) 

+9.9 

84,461 

279,986 

+2:11.4 

221,787,81K 

23.5,307,073 

+6.0 

H^,97S,2W) 

81,442,281 

-8.4 

6:1,376,084 

8, 700, 627 

90,241,676 

+42.3 

6, 757,  KM 

380,476 

540,9.54 

+4'2.1 

17,278,278 

21,796,710 

+26.1 

.1  16,100,470 

18,42:1,243 

+14.4 

.1  19,584,027 

23,315,607 

+19.0 

.!  .516,440,505 

566,241,839 

+9.6 

.|  1,006,447,077 

1,041,677,670 

+3.5 

rXITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1926 
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It  will  bo  soon  that  there  were  increases  in  imports  from  all  the 
countries,  except  Mexico,  Xicarajiua,  Panama,  Chiba,  Haiti,  C’hile, 
and  Ecuador.  The  greatest  actual  increase  was  in  the  imports  from 
Colombia;  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  the  imports 
from  Bolivia.  The  greatest  actual  decrease  was  in  the  imports  from 
Chiba,  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  decrease  was  in  the  imports 
from  Haiti. 

The  exports  for  the  two  years,  by  countries  of  destination,  were 
as  follows: 

United  States  exports  to  Latin  America. 


Countries 

1925 

1926 

Increa.se 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  (— ) 

Mexico . 

$144, 71fi,  520 

$134,994,164 

Per  cent 
-6  7 

Uuatcmala . 

9,  :«2, 190  1 

n,l)88,2tM  j 

-fl8. 1 

Salvador . 

9, 19:1,91 «  ! 

9,  .556,  521 

-1-3.9 

Hondursis . 

9,571,471 

7,  .540, 280 

-21.2 

7, 4'M, 

6, 264, 272 
6, 312, 416 

—  15.7 

Costa  Rica . i 

6;g00,H19 

-7. 1 

Panama . 

2a,23fi,41S 

32,412,609 

+  14.7 

Cuba . 

19S,«.‘>.5,(B2 

160,487,680 

-19.2 

Dominiiam  Republic . 

17, 763, 6W) 

14,  .572, 376 

-17.9 

Haiti . 

13,717,58:1 

10,857,427 

1  -20. 8 

North  .\merican  Republics . 

445, 472, 190 

394. 086, 015 

1  -11.5 

•Vrgentina . 

1  148, 7.58,  not! 

143,  .574, 682 

-.3.4 

Bolivia  • . 

1  ,5,088,145 

.5, 162, 927 

+  1.4 

Brazil . . 

87,4fil,(r21 

1  9.5. 449, 419 

+9.1 

Chile . . . 

1  :19, 27:1, 092 

49.(M:1,.564 

+24.8 

Colombia . 

1  41,:i7fi,571 

49, 282, 028 

+  19.  1 

Kcuador . . . 

!  «,  807, 024 

4, 062, 1.59 

1  -31.5 

Paniguay  ' . 

i  902, 479 

90.5, 407 

+0.2 

Peru . 

'  23,(r29,779 

29, 352,  .521 

+27.  4 

I’ruguay . 

21,209,743 

2:1, 015, 149 

+8.2 

Venezuela . 

25, 157, 087 

i  39,690,084 

‘  +.57. 7 

North  .Vmerican  Kepublics . 

:199, 124,  747 

440, 1:17, 940 

+  10.2 

Total  Latin  .\merica . 

844,  .590, 9:17 

K14, 22:1,9.55 

1 

'  I'nited  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  (luantities,  imimrted  from  and  e\iN>rted  to 
Itolivia  and  Paraituay  via  |>orts  situated  in  neighl)<>ring  countries,  not  to  the  Kei>uhlics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  departure  or  entry  are  located. 


The  above  table  shows  that  there  were  increases  in  the  exports  to 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Panama,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Decreases  are  shown 
in  exports  to  Mexico,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Argentina,  and  Ecuador.  The  largest 
actual  increase  as  well  as  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  w’as  in 
exports  to  Venezuela.  The  largest  actual  decrease  was  in  exports 
to  Cuba  and  the  largest  percentage  of  decrease  w'as  in  exports  to 
Ecuador. 
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Congress  of  Municipalities. — The  First  Congress  of  Munici¬ 
palities  of  Argentina  met  in  Buenos  Aires  from  November  15  to  20, 
1926,  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Sections  were  formed  on  finances  and  insurance,  public  works  and 
supplies,  and  public  health  and  charity.  Nearly  200  municipalities 
were  represented. 

Fruit  trade. — Due  to  the  growing  trade  in  native  and  foreign 
fruits  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sanitation  is  increasing  its  activities. 
Argentine  fruits,  including  melons,  grapes,  and  pears  from  Mendoza 
and*San  Juan;  pears  and  apples  from  Kfo  Negro;  cherries,  apples, 
peaches,  and  oranges  from  the  Delta,  all  command  good  prices  in 
Ijondon  and  New  York  markets.  The  agricultural  sanitary  bureau 
e.xpects  to  put  into  operation  a  disinfection  chamber  of  the  vacuum 
type  for  the  disinfection  of  cottonseed  from  those  countries  where 
the  weevil  e.xists.  The  following  tables  show  exports  and  imports 
in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants  for  the  years  1924  and  1925,  and  for 
nine  months  of  1926: 

IM  POUTS 


1»24 

1925 

Jan,  1-Sept. 
30,  1026 

Fresh  [ruil... . 

Dried  fruit.. . 

Fresh  veeetiil)les . 

I’olatoes . . . . . . . 

Dried  legumes . . . 1 

Plants  (units)... . j 

h'ilogramn 
til.ilyti.sg'l 
2,771,.V2<> 
1,«74,5»3 
.Wl.Wi.'i 
10, 6-22, 0-iti 
476, 613 

KilograniK 
70,030,302 
3, 72^  320 
10, 300, 014 
14,  6,5,5, 08,5 
10,  512,  843 
510,  245 

Kilograms 

71, 106,  UK) 
2,023,707 
2, 44.5, 70.5 
.527,040 
10,720,217 
212,310 

EXPORTS 

3, 160,  540 
764,  017 
62,  723,  680 
084,240 
5(M 

1 

5, 844, 603 
868,024 
32,  704, 447 
1,  161,813 
468,601 

1 

5,  764,  802 
1,  .582, 032 

1  61,5.50,466 

1  1, 273, 064 

70, 781 

Touring  Club  to  build  new  road. — The  Argentine  Touring  Club 
resolved  in  a  recent  meeting  to  construct  a  new  paved  highway  from 
Buenos  Aires  through  Rosario  to  Cordoba.  To  finance  the  under¬ 
taking  the  club  resolved  to  create  a  highway  fund  to  which  the 
national  government  and  the  provincial  governments  of  the  Provinces 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  F6,  and  Cordoba,  as  well  as  the  Government 
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Potrolcuin  administration  and  private  oil  interest  have  promised 
support.  Plans  for  this  road  were  approved  by  Congress  in  1923. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  a  highway,  755  kilometers 
(about  470  miles)  in  length  and  200  meters  wide,  will  he  33,000,000 
pesos,  including  the  up-keep  for  the  first  five  years.  The  highway 
will  parallel  the  railroad,  giving  a  much  needed  means  of  access  to 
the  capital  from  the  provinces. 

Five  new  omnibus  lines. — The  Anglo-Argentine  Tramways  Co. 
of  Buenos  Aires  in  December  and  January  opened  five  new  omnibus 
lines  for  traffic  in  the  capital.  The  busses,  built  in  Argentina,  have 
seats  for  26  passengers. 

New  airplane  factory. — The  first  national  airplane  factory  is 
to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Cordoba,  where  the  corner  stone  of 
the  building  for  this  new  industry  was  laid  on  November  10,  1926. 
It  is  <>xpected  that  the  factory  will  be  completed  in  a  year  and  that 
soon  thereafter  the  Government  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  planes. 

BOLIVIA 

Proposed  match  factory. — A  Swedish  match  company  has 
presented  a  proposal  to  the  Bolivian  Government  asking  for  the 
e.xclusive  right  to  manufacture,  import,  e.xport,  and  sell  matches  in 
the  Republic. 

.Vgricultural  school. — In  the  Province  of  Charcas  an  element¬ 
ary  practical  school  of  agriculture  and  livestock  breeding  has  been 
established. 

New  cu.stomhouse. — A  customhouse  was  recently  established  in 
the  city  of  (’ochabamba  to  take  care  of  the  trade  between  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  name  and  the  Departments  of  Santa  (h’uz  and  El  Beni. 
.\l)|)ro.ximately  250,009  bolivianos  will  be  spent  on  the  construction  of 
this  customhouse. 

.\uTO.MOBiLE  SERVICE. — A  proposition  has  becji  approved  by  the 
Bolivian  Government  for  a  concession  to  establish  an  automobile 
and  truck  service  between  Puerto  Ballivian  and  Trinidad.  This 
contract  provides  for  the  free  transport  of  mail  bags  between  the  towns 
named.  Public  functionaries  who  make  the  journey  for  official 
purposes  will  be  carried  at  half  rates.  Every  six  months  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  the  contractor  in  advance  the  sum  of  6,000  bolivianos 
on  condition  that  the  service  given  is  satisfactory.  The  period  of 
the  contract  is  for  five  years. 

BRAZIL 

Second  Vegetable  Oils  Congress. — Many  of  the  Brazilian 
States  have  stated  their  intention  of  sending  delegates  and  samples 
of  their  vegetable  products  to  the  Second  Oils  Congress,  which  will 
take  place  in  Sao  Paulo  in  May,  1927.  As  Brazil  has  many  oil-pro- 
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ducing  plants,  the  congress  should  give  profitable  results.  The  e.xec- 
utive  committee  has  resolved  to  work  for  the  establishment,  in  the 
department  of  industrial  chemistry  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Polytechnic 
School,  of  a  section  devoted  to  the  study  of  oil-hearing  substances 
and  their  by-products,  to  which  purpose  all  the  funds  left  after 
the  close  of  the  Congress  will  he  devoted.  Federal  and  State  (lovern- 
ments,  as  well  as  heads  of  industries,  will  he  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  laboratory  in  question. 

Railroad  electrification. — The  Sao  Paulo  Railroad  Co.,  due  to 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  electrification  of  several  sections  of  its 
line,  has  decided  to  electrify  80  kilometers  more  between  Sao  Carlos 
and  Rincao.  It  has  contracted  with  an  American  company  for  three 
electric  engines  for  passenger  trains,  and  complete  equipment  for 
two  conversion  substations.  With  the  new  section  the  total  distance 
electrified  will  be  214  kilometers,  with  five  substations.  • 

Water  supply. — On  November  11,  1926,  an  improvement  to  the 
water  supply  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  put  into  public  service.  The 
Maracana  pumping  station  has  been  rebuilt  and  provided  with  four 
pumps  to  provide  sufficient  water  for  the  higher  sections  of  the  city 
and  during  droughts. 

Highways. — According  to  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
State  of  Sergipe  that  State  now  has  223  kilometers  of  highway  ready 
for  traffic.  Some  of  the  sections  of  highway  were  constructed  by 
private  enterprise  with  assistance  from  the  State. 

It  was  expected  that  by  January,  1927,  work  would  be  completed 
on  the  highway  from  Sao  Paulo  to  the  city  of  Braganga  by  way  of 
Juquery  and  Atibaia. 

In  the  State  of  Pernambuco  a  50-kilometer  highway  was  opened 
from  Ouricury  to  Petrolina  with  a  branch  road  to  the  municipality 
of  Boa  Vista  making  connections  with  the  municipalities  of  the 
bordering  States. 

chile 

Exports  and  imports. — The  Government  monthly  statistical 
report  for  October,  1926,  gives  the  following  amounts  for  the  leading 
imports  and  exports  of  staple  merchandise  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1925  and  1926,  only  the  most  important  being  here  cited: 


Merchandise 

January  to  September,  192ti 

January  to  September,  1925 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Edible  oils.,.. 

Sheep . 

('attle . 

Rice . 

Motor  cars.... 

Sugar . 

Benzine . 

IMPORTS 

. kilos. 

. units. 

. do... 

. kilos. 

. . units. 

. do... 

5,736,4.57 
43*>,  .52y 
IDS. 679 
15,468,617 
648 

97,991,366 
18,  563, 142 

Pesos 

15,316,622 

10,048,369 

42,396,982 

15,352,551 

6,327,343 

37,965,851 

5,561,011 

2,911,818 

81,244 

9,644 

13, 378,  ,523 
,529 

77,67.5,815 

6, 159, 543 

Pesos 

8,724,870 

2,024,121 

2,416,9.53 

15,561,669 

5,769.141 

46,464,180 

2,573,895 
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Morchunitiso 

January  to  September,  ISWi 

January  to  September,  1925 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

IMPORTS— contimuHl  1 

Colfee . . . kilos.  J 

2,y9i,,w;i 

Ptsoi  , 

9,497,740 

3, 162. 7;i0 

Pe»o» 
10,208, 373 

Coil! . 

. tons..! 

1(14,  .’172 

5,877,291 

137, 784 

0,119.010 

Ccmont . 

. ...kilos  ' 

fVt.SOK.dOK  ' 

7,870,184 

.39.219,298 

4.770,240 

Dvnitniite . ^ _ 

. do 

10,  (Ki,  7.57 

2. 080.8.53 

7,  .5.5:1, 100 

Plain  slieet  iron . 

. -do _ 1 

9. 

.5,143,009 

.5,370,918 

9,2:i7,:i:i;i 

Bar  iron . 

. «lo _ 

22, 2W.  HWI 

H.  671, 29S 

17,498.48.5 

2, 902, 884 

Pine  lumber . 

i,M)o,  loy 

1, 192, 909 

7,422,917 

1,770,410 

4,001,187 

Osnalmrgs . 

. kilos  ; 

0,  .321, 041 

1, 16.5, 173 

7,  .5:13, 0.57 

Priming  paper . 

. tlo _ i 

17,  M.l,  109 

11,202,399 

12,991,471 

9,:i2:i.472 

Paraffine  wax . 

. do.... 

5,8.'>1,7.'» 

5, 318, 075 

5, 650, 020 

0.448,2:10 

Crude  iwtroleuin . 

. tons  . 

,'i8«,fi75 

47,972.041 

652, 0<)0 

47,  7i:i,  194 

Bags . . 

. kilos  . 

24,  ;«io,  Hvr, 

02. 227,  .528 

20,470,298  . 

.34,.Vgt,204 

Tea . 

. do  ... 

1.H52, 97« 

12.  753,  79K 

1.  WW,  765 

9.  H69. 661 

Paraguayan  tea  (yerba  mal(). 

. tio _ 

4, 329,  N»)2 

7,894,073 

3, 200,  .515 

3,  M8,  700 

EXPORTS 

Oats . . 

. kilos. 

»iS,S27,y49 

10, 908,  .530 

32,574,490 

9,911,0.58 

Borax . . . 

. do... 

25,0;«I,S22 

1.5,018,494 

30, 299, 659 

18,400,200 

Frozen  meal . 

. do.... 

14,3;iH,-227 

22,847,490 

16.651. 1H2 

26,:i29,401 

Ho 

H5,  l.’>2.  My 
141,  ,■;(»(,  oy.'i 

24, 170. 094 
297,398,195 

40. 29K.  665 
116, 16:1,093 

17,8:10.320 

203,814,060 

Bar  cornier . 

. do.... 

.''het'iisltins . 

. do.... 

4,2:19,H7S 

6,  7KK.  9fW) 

1,727,717 

3,  .530,  175 

Flour... . 

. do.... 

H,  S70, 04.1 

7,oi3,o;a 

U.HW.WiO 

8,437,740 

Wools . . . 

. do.... 

10.49.‘>.yi.'> 

35,  Iif)9,U6^ 

11,780,488 

.57,004,020 

Ixmtils . 

. do... 

1  9,  (V49,  .'gw 

0,64,5,9:17 

6,  H9H,  996 

0,744,8:M 

Copper  ore . 

. do.... 

f)l,02:i.H9H 

7. 926,  79H 

55,  .574, 008 

0,979,722 

Iron  ore . 

. . tons . 

1,0M.371 

9,481,  i;to 

839,292 

20,692,422 

Oold,  plate,  dust,  or  bars . 

. Rr.inis.. 

1  30,000,OUI 

99,994,999 

Nitrate . 

metric  ((Uintals.. 

11,3?2, 124 

474,0.53,799 

10,125,495 

i  001,894,2.57 

W  heat . 

. -kilos. . 

'  27, 123,0(H 

15,252,398 

i  134,74.5,874 

04,781,535 

Iodine . . . . 

. . Ho _ 

i  702,875 

04,433,500 

452,013 

40,749,99:1 

Shale  oil. — -Our  valued  colleague,  Chile,  reports  in  its  issue  for 
last  Xoveinher  that  enormous  deposits  of  petroliferous  shale  in  the 
Lonquiinay  valley  near  the  headwatei’s  of  the  Bio-Bio  river  are  about 
to  he  developed  by  American  capital  and  technical  methods.  An 
initial  test  carried  out  by  e.xperts,  using  the  retort  process  which  is 
to  he  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  shale,  yielded  approximately 
54  gallons  of  light  high-grade  oil  from  a  ton  of  shale;  and  even  better 
results  are  anticipated  when  the  operations  are  perfected.  Com¬ 
petent  geologists  of  various  nationalities  have  reported  unanimously 
as  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  shale  deposits  of  Lonquiinay  and  the 
possibility  of  successfully  exploiting  them  commercially.  It  has 
been  authoritatively  stated  that  from  them  can  be  produced  all  the 
petroleum  which  can  be  consumed  in  the  southern  half  of  South 
America  for  several  generations. 

Sale  of  nitrate  lands. — Law  Xo.  4094  of  September  21,  1920, 
provides  for  the  sale  at  public  auction  within  two  years  of  certain 
nitrate  lands  belonging  to  the  Government,  a  minimum  price  for 
each  parcel  to  be  fixed  by  a  commission  of  three  experts.  Of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  1,500,000  pesos  will  be  expended  in  investigations 
of  the  Soronal  nitrate  field  and  9,000,000  pesos  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Iquique-Pintados  Railroad.  Any 
excess  over  71,000,000  pesos  received  from  the  sale  will  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  a  branch  railway  in  the  nitrate  fields,  and  in 
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various  amounts  to  tlie  following  purposes:  Five  hundred  thousand 
pesos  for  assistance  to  men  out  of  work  because  of  the  depression  in 
the  nitrate  and  coal  industries;  2, 000, 000  pesos  for  a  laboratory  to 
carry  on  investigations  concerning  nitrate  and  coal;  500,000  pesos 
additional  funds  for  the  new  building  of  the  boys’  secondary  school 
in  Antofagasta;  2,000,000  pesos  for  (lovernment  aid  to  workers’ 
cooperatives  in  the  nitrate  zone;  a  similar  sum  for  various  educa¬ 
tional  institutions;  and  900,000  pesos  for  the  expenditures  entailed 
by  the  execution  of  this  law. 

Chilean  wines. — The  following  paragraph  is  ([uoted  from  an 
article  reproduced  in  The  South  Pacific  Mail  for  November  11,  1926: 

The  area  devoted  to  grain's  in  Chile  now  exceeds  250,000  acres.  It  has  lately 
iK'en  extended  to  the  southern  province  of  the  Malleco,  and  some  recently  estab¬ 
lished  vineyards  near  the  towns  of  Victoria  and  Traigu6n  are  proving  remarkably 
successful.  There  are  now  about  160,000  individuals  employed  in  the  Chilean 
wine  industry;  the  average  yearly  production  exceeds  100,000  gallons,  while 
,  the  total  invested  capital  is  estimated  at  £40,000,000.  The  newest  methods 

I  have  t)een  adopted,  the  most  ui)-to-date  machinery  and  up])liances  utilized,  and 

the  wines  are  stored  while  maturing  in  deep,  cool  bodegas  of  so  extensive  a  capacity 
that  they  are  cxcet'ded  only  by  some  of  the  largest  French  wine-producing  e.stab- 
lishments.  ♦  *  *  New  plant  stock  has  been  imported  from  France.  *  *  ♦ 

*  Chile  has  l)ecomc  one  of  the  great  contributors  of  delicate  wines,  which  in  South 
America  realize  as  high  a  price  as  the  best  imimrted  from  Euroix?. 

•'  COLOMBIA 

Telephones  and  telegraphs. — In  his  message  read  before 
(’ongress  on  August  5,  1926,  the  President  gave  tlie  following  in¬ 
formation  on  eommunieations: 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  system  which  on  June  1,  1922,  totaled  21,527 
,  kilometers,  at  the  date  of  this  message  covers  25,0:i9  kilometers.  The  telegraph 

lines  have  777  offices,  of  which  .5()9  also  serve  as  post  offices.  The  numlM'r  of 
telegrams  sent  during  the  year  has  increa.sed  from  1,4S4,1()3  in  1907  to  5,400, :i;{S 

*  in  1925. 

The  wireless  stations  of  Las  Palmas  at  Medellin,  Las  Delicias  at  liarranquilla, 
and  that  at  Ciicuta  were  installed  during  1925  and  the  first  part  of  1926,  being 
operated  according  to  contract  by  the  Marconi  Co.  Secondary  stations  are  to 

*  be  established  at  Barrancabermeja,  Cali,  San  Andres,  Manizales,  Pasto,  and 
Quibdd,  the  station  at  Bucaramanga  being  alreadj’  set  up. 

broadeasting  service  is  to  be  established  in  the  capital  which  will  furnish 
programs  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  general  information. 

Foreign  trade. — The  President  gave  the  following  figures  on 
foreign  trade  in  his  message  to  Congress  read  on  August  5,  1926: 

In  1915  the  total  imports  amounted  to  17,840,619  pesos  and  the  exports  to 
31,579,131  pesos,  of  which  latter  the  coffee  exports  accounted  for  18,278,631 
I)esos.  In  1920  the  imports  amounted  to  101,397,906  pesos,  and  exports  to 
^  771,017,729  pesos,  of  which  coffee  exports  represented  36,328,333  pesos,  showing 

an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  30,380,177  pe.sos.  In  1922  imports  amounted 
to  44,148,024  pesos  and  exports  to  52,731,477  iie.sos,  of  which  latter  coffee  was 
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valued  at  36,291,812  pesos.  In  1925  imports  totaled  85,829,707  pesos  and 
ex|)orts  84,363,382  iiesos,  coffee  exports  being  66,579,916  pesos.  The  unfavor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  the  year  1925  is  explained  by  the  large  orders  of  foreign 
goods  placed  for  national,  depart  mental,  and  municipal  public  works.  ♦  ♦  * 

Klectrical  equipment,  docks,  and  oil  pipe  line. — The  Colom¬ 
bian  Legation  in  Washington  has  furnished  the  following  information: 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Bogotd  has  voted  an  appropriation  of  370,000 
jK'sos  for  the  purchase  of  electrical  e(piii)ment  for  the  extension  of  the  street  rail¬ 
way  system  of  the  cai)ital,  and  is  considering  the  pureha.se  of  the  two  electric 
power  i)lanls  in  the  capital. 

.\t  the  re(iuest  of  the  Municipality  of  Barran(|uilla  plans  have  been  prepared 
by  a  corimration  for  the  construction  of  two  large  docks  for  the  port  of  Barran- 
(|uilla,  which  will  become  ncces.sary  when  the  Boca  dc  Ceniza  is  dredged.  One 
of  these  docks,  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Puerto  Dorado,  will  accommo¬ 
date  20  ve.ssels  of  10,000  tons,  while  the  other  will  have  space  for  30  river  boats  from 
the  Magdalena.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  4,000,000  pesos,  as  the  docks 
are  to  be  provided  with  electricity  for  lighting  and  for  operating  loading 
cranes  and  with  two  600,000-gallon  water  tanks. 

The  Government  has  approved  plans  submitted  by  the  Andian  Company  for 
the  construction  of  accessor}'  oil  pipe  lines  which  will  increase  by  50,000  barrels 
daily  the  transportation  capacity  of  the  .Andian  pipe-line  system  t)etween  Barran- 
cabermeja  and  Cartagena  Bay. 

Pearl  fisheries. — On  tho  1st  of  December,  1926,  the  pearl- 
tishing  season  ended  on  Colombian  coasts  with  a  yield  of  over  82,000 
karats  of  pearls,  bringing  a  governmental  revenue  of  246,000  pesos. 
Many  foreign  buyers  arrived  in  the  country  to  offer  bids,  which 
were  considered  by  the  Government  official  in  charge  of  the  sale. 

COSTA  RICA 

Paving  of  streets. — A  petroleum  sprinkler,  a  12-ton  steam  roller, 
and  other  equipment  for  street  paving  were  recently  purchased  by 
the  city  of  San  Jos6. 

Automobile  statistics. — The  traffic  bureau  recently  reported 
that  there  are  now  745  automobiles  in  San  Jos^. 

CUBA 

Production  of  alcoholic  beverages. — The  National  Statistical 
and  Economic  Reform  Commission  has  prepared  an  interesting  re¬ 
port  on  the  production  of  beer  and  liquors  in  the  Republic  during 
the  year  1925.  According  to  figures  quoted  from  this  report  the 
production  of  alcoholic  beverages  amounted  to  48,689,083  liters,  of 
which  42,837,702  liters  represent  the  product  of  three  beer  factories 
in  Habana,  the  remaining  5,851 ,381  liters  being  rum  and  other  liquors. 
Imports  of  beer  amounted  to  1,988,328  liters,  valued  at  $714,577; 
and  imports  of  liquors  to  1,736,109  liters,  valued  at  $1,550,519. 
{Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 
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Sugar  production. — According  to  statistics  the  1925-26  sugar 
exports  and  stock  on  hand,  up  to  Xoveniher  30,  1926,  compared  with 
figures  for  tlie  same  period  of  1925,  were  as  follows: 

1925  1926 

Bags  I  Tons  Bags  Tons 

;I2.  .5,5:1.  .321  I  4,  6.50,  744  j  31,  032,  601  4,  43:i,  22S 

2,  044.  S32|  292,119!  1,579,1.54  22.5,  .593 

i 

President  Machado,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  published  a  decree  stating  that  the  production  of  all  the 
sugar  mills  for  the  1926-27  crop  must  not  exceed  4,500,000  tons  of 
sugar,  the  reduction  for  each  mill  being  made  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  (Courtefiy  of  the 
Cuban  Emhafisy  in  Washington .) 

Extension  of  the  malecon. — The  work  of  extending  the  Ha- 
hana  malecon,  or  sea  wall,  is  progressing  rapidly.  Already  a  hundred 
meters  of  the  double  foundation  posts  have  been  completed.  Plans 
are  now  being  made  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  building  hav¬ 
ing  three  floors,  in  which  will  be  located  the  offices  of  the  captain  of 
the  port,  the  sanitary  inspectors,  port  police,  and  other  officials. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Exports  of  minerals. — According  to  the  statistical  division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba,  mineral  exports  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1926  were  as  follows  in  quantity  and  value: 

Product  Tons  Value 


Asphalt  uin _  7,  058  $46,  442 

Copper _ _ _ _ _  .  10,  530  223,  294 

Iron . . . . .  242,  028  757,  832 

.Manganese . . . . .  7,711  43,184 

Total . . . .  267,327  1,070,7.52 


The  above-mentioned  products  were  exported  in  their  totality  to 
the  United  States.  (Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Commerce  in  1925. — The  total  imports  for  the  year  1925,  as  given 
by  the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba,  represent  $297,324,477, 
while  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amount  to  $353,984,156,  the 
latter  figure  exceeding  the  former  by  $56,659,679.  The  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  Republic  for  1925  therefore  amounted  to  $651,308,633. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Improvements  for  radio  station. — New  equipment  has  been 
received  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  Commilnications  for  the 
radio  station  of  Santo  Domingo.  With  this  new  installation  direct 
communication  with  New  York,  1,225  miles  distant,  can  be  established 
as  well  as  with  other  stations  within  a  radius  of  1,500  miles.  A 
concrete  building  will  be  constructed  to  house  this  new  station. 
The  old  e(|uipment  from  Santo  Domingo  will  be  used  to  establish  a 
radio  station  in  Puerto  Plata.  The  town  of  Sanchez  will  also  be 
provided,  in  the  near  future,  with  a  low-power  station. 

ECUADOR 

Board  of  Claims. — A  board  has  been  created  in  Quito  by  the 
post-office  department  to  study  and  adjust  any  claims  regarding  the 
payment  of  duties  on  goods  imported  through  the  mail.  This  board 
will  be  composed  of  the  Postmaster  (leneral,  the  Secretary  General, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  International  Section  of  Posts,  with  a  local 
merchant  acting  as  the  fourth  member.  The  duties  ascribed  to  this 
hoard,  and  the  decisions  rendered  by  it,  will  have  the  same  binding 
effect  as  those  of  the  Customhouse  Board  of  Claims. 

Toward  the  developme.nt  of  agriculture. — Dr.  Francisco 
Banda,  attach^  of  the  Ecuadorean  Legation  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  recently  returned  to  his  native  country  with  the  Kemmerer 
Commission,  took  with  him  a  valuable  collection  of  seeds  of  various 
plants  obtained  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  unknown  in  Ecuador,  and  presented  them  to  the  Government  for 
experimental  purposes.  These  seeds  include  a  special  tobacco  from 
the  Philippines  and  cotton  seeds.  Doctor  Banda  also  took  to  the 
Ecuadorean  Agricultural  Department  seven  films  representing  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  agriculture  and  industry.  Three  of  these  films  cover 
the  cotton  industry,  two  depict  the  sugar  industry,  one  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper,  and  another  the  construction  of  roads.  These  films  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  schools  and  agricultural  centers  of  the  Republic. 

Oil  in  Ecuador. — Recent  reports  from  Ecuador  state  that  a 
British  petroleum  company  contemplates  an  active  drilling  campaign 
in  that  Republic.  The  company  has  purchased  a  300-ton  boat  to 
run  between  Guayaquil  and  Santa  Elena  Bay. 

GUATEMALA 

Water  works. — Authorization  was  recently  given  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  works  necessary  to  provide  the  city  of  Coban  with 
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drinkin"  water.  The  water  works  of  the  city  of  Rahinal  have  been 
eoinpleted  and  were  publicly  inaufjurated  on  November  22,  1926. 

Project  for  the  construction  of  workmen’s  houses. — ()n 
November  12,  1926,  President  Chacon  issued  a  decree  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  workmen’s  community  called  La  Concordia  on 
government  property  in  the  outskirts  of  Guatemala  City.  Lots  will 
be  given  free,  but  the  type  of  house  to  be  erected  will  be  subject  to  reg¬ 
ulation.  Should  the  decree  be  approved  by  Congress,  a  commission 
will  be  chosen  to  formulate  and  carry  out  detailed  plans. 

Railway  procress. — It  was  reported  that  the  first  shipment  of 
electric,  cars  for  the  Ivos  Altos  Railroad  arrived  from  Germany  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28, 1926.  All  the  electric  machinery  for  the  road  has  been  installed, 
rails  are  being  rapidly  laid,  and  only  works  of  minor  importance  remain 
to  be  completed. 

HAITI 

Textile  trade  of  Haiti. — Textile  fibers  and  manufactures 
thereof  accounted  for  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  all 
classes  of  merchandise  into  Haiti  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1925,  the  actual  figures  being  40,322,201  gourdes 
($8,064,440)  out  of  a  total  importation  valued  at  101,187,825  gourdes 
(.$20,237,565).  Of  the  total  textile  imports,  valued  at  $8,064,440,  the 
United  States  supplied  $6,002,164  worth,  or  74.4  per  cent,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  followed  with  $1,344,410,  or  16.7  per  cent.  France 
was  third  with  $397,402  to  its  credit.  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands  are  other  sources  of  Haitian  textile  trade.  {Commerce 
Reports,  December  27,  1926.) 

Broadcasting. — Since  the  inauguration,  several  months  ago,  of 
the  radio  broadcasting  station  at  Port-au-Prince  regular  evening 
programs  have  been  broadcast  every  Friday  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  every  Saturday  morning.  The  two  services  of  the  Haitian 
Government  intimately  connected  with  the  broadcasting  features  are 
the  Technical  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Hygiene  Service,  both  of  which  provide  lectures  of  special  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  people  in  general.  These  lectures  are  given  in  the 
simplest  language  and  are  delivered  by  the  same  announcer  in  order 
that  the  public  may  become  familiar  with  his  voice. 

Wharf  at  St.  Marc. — One  of  the  largest  projects  undertaken  and 
completed  by  the  Public  Works  Service  last  year  was  the  construction 
of  the  concrete  wharf  at  St.  Marc.  This  structure  consists  of  a  con¬ 
crete  platform  supported  on  reinforced  concrete  piles.  It  is  the 
most  substantial  coastwise  wharf  in  the  Republic  and  was  in  no 
way  damaged  by  the  very  high  seas  in  the  bay  of  St.  Marc  resulting 
from  the  hurricane  which  visited  Cuba  last  October.  {Bulletin  of 
the  Receiver  General,  October,  1926.) 
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MEXICO 

Metal  production  in  1026. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  National 
Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor  furnished  the  follow- 
in"  fifrures  on  metal  production  to  the  press; 

Metals  produced  from  January  1  to  September  RO,  1920,  were  as  follows:  Gold, 
17,5S2  kilograms;  silver,  2,1.')9,99.5  kilograms;  lead,  1.53,070,251  kilograms;  cop¬ 
per,  3t),. 523, 035  kilograms;  and  zinc,  70,.502,291  kilograms.  Compared  with  the 
produetion  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1925  the  production  of  1920  .shows  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  3.14  per  cent  in  gold,  an  increase  of  4.04  per  cent  in  silver,  an  increase  of 
17. S9  per  cent  in  lead,  11.07  per  cent  in  coi)per,  and  225. S2  per  cent  in  zinc. 

Textile  sales  in  1926. — According  to  a  report  of  the  Treasury 
Department  the  following  movement  took  place  in  1925-26  in  the 
national  textile  industry: 

The  sales  of  cotton  textiles  for  the  first  half  year  from  November  1 , 
1925,  to  April  30,  1926,  amounted  to  41,136,380.97  pesos,  while  the 
sales  in  the  second  half  year  from  May  1  to  October  31, 1926,  amounted 
to  43,695,418.13  pesos.  Sales  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool  textiles 
amounted  to  446,943.64  pesos  in  the  first  half  year  and  to  691, .552.46 
pesos  in  the  second  half  year. 

Production  and  consumption  st.\tistics. — The  Ninth  General 
Assembly  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  approved  a 
suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Luis  Potosf  to 
formulate  statistics  of  production  and  consumption.  The  plan  is 
to  furnish  all  chambers  of  commerce  with  a  register  of  the  heads  of 
mining  companies  and  industries,  agriculturists,  and  business  and 
professional  men;  and  to  establish  a  permanent  statistical  service  on 
supply  and  demand,  transportation  and  business  conditions  and 
opportunities. 

First  Natio.val  Forestry  Congress. — The  l^nion  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Foresters  issued  a  call  in  December  to  the  First  National 
Forestry  Congress  to  he  held  early  in  the  year  1927.  The  union 
states  in  its  invitation  that  it  hopes  to  institute  the  practice  of 
holding  yearly  congresses  for  the  benefit  of  forestry  work  and 
policies. 

Long-distance  telephone  service. — On  December  13,  1926, 
the  long-distance  telephone  from  Mexico  City  to  Queretaro  was 
opened  for  service  with  an  exchange  of  messages  over  270  kilometers 
of  distance  between  the  Secretary  of  Communications  of  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Queretaro.  Later 
long-distance  communication  will  be  opened  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

PANAMA 

New  hotel  for  Panama. — Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  hotel  with  150  rooms  to  he  built  in  Panama  City. 

29141— 27— Hull.  3 - 6 
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Well-known  business  and  professional  men  both  of  Panama  and  of 
the  United  States  resident  in  Panama  are  interested  and  are  included 
on  the  organization  committee. 

Norwegian  colonists  arrive. — Twenty-eight  Norwegian  agri¬ 
cultural  colonists  provided  with  agricultural  implements  arrived  in 
Panama  Baj"  last  November,  there  awaiting  permission  of  the 
fiovernment  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  Province  of  Darien  or  in 
the  Pearl  Islands.  They  also  asked  a  loan  from  the  Government, 
10  hectares  of  land  each,  and  a  free  market  for  what  they  choose  to 
raise.  In  return  they  agreed  to  become  Panaman  citizens  and 
accept  suggestions  from  the  Government  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
colony.  {Panama  Central  Information  Office,  November  15,  1926.) 

Colon  municipal  building. — The  city  of  Colon  is  to  have  a  new 
municipal  building  costing  $80,000  to  replace  the  old  structure. 
The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Colon  to  contract  a  loan  of  $80,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  building.  {Panama  Central  Information  Office,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1926.) 

PARAGUAY 

CoLONiz.ATioN  OF  THE  Chaco. — Within  a  short  time  15  families 
from  southern  Russia  will  arrive  to  settle  on  lands  in  the  Chaco. 
Should  these  families  succeed  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  4,000  or 
5,000  more  will  immigrate  to  become  citizens  of  Paraguay. 

Mennonite  colonization. — By  a  decree  of  October  29,  1926,  the 
Paraguayan  Corporation  was  recognized  as  a  colonizing  body  repre¬ 
senting  the  Canadian  Mennonites.  Three  hundred  colonists  have 
already  arrived  and  it  is  reported  that  1,500  more  will  follow. 

Soil  tests. — In  order  to  learn  what  crops  may  best  be  raised  in  the 
Chaco,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  extensive 
chemical  soil  tests  of  that  region. 

Cultivation  of  castor-oil  plant. — As  a  result  of  measures  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
castor-oil  plant  a  growing  interest  has  been  created,  and  according  to 
El  Diario  of  November  12,  1926,  6,000  kilograms  (13,200  pounds)  of 
seed  have  already  been  purchased  at  the  special  price  offered  by  the 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether  some  10,000  to  12,000 
kilograms  of  seed  must  have  been  sown,  representing  an  area  of  1,500 
hectares  (3,705  acres)  under  cultivation. 

Distribution  of  seed. — According  to  a  brief  announcement  of 
November  17,  1926,  10,000  kilograms  (22,000  pounds)  of  cottonseed 
were  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  farmers  of  Elisa  Colony  and 
neighboring  lands. 

ZooTECHNic  Park. — Through  the  courtesy  of  donations  by  promi¬ 
nent  ranchers,  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay  recently  presented 
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the  Republic  of  Paraguay  with  a  collection  of  animals  representing 
the  best  breeds  of  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  chickens  produced  in  that 
country;  the  collection  will  form  the  nucleus  for  a  zootechnic  park. 

PERU 

Road  development. — The  Chief  E.xecutive,  in  his  recent  message 
to  Congress,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of  road 
construction  during  the  year  under  review.  Over  16,000  kilometers 
(nearly  10,000  miles)  of  roads  were  under  construction  during  this 
period;  70  engineers  were  engaged  in  supervising  the  work,  while  the 
construction  material  distributed  was  valued  at  60,000  Peruvian 
pounds.  In  the  department  of  Piura  notable  progress  was  made  on 
the  road  leading  from  Huancabamba  to  the  seacoast,  and  work  also 
progressed  on  the  highways  from  Ayabaca  to  Quiroz,  and  from  Sullana 
to  Morropon  and  to  Santo  Domingo.  In  the  department  of  Amazonas 
work  will  be  commenced  shortly  on  a  road  which,  starting  from  Cha- 
chapoyas,  will  terminate  at  some  point  on  the  coast.  In  the  depart- 
mentsof  Loreto  and  San  Martin  roads  are  beingbuiltfrom  Yurimaguas 
to  Moyobamba,  and  from  Lamas  to  Chazuta,  respectively.  The 
department  of  Cajamarca  will  shortly  be  united  to  the  coast  by  means 
of  a  road  leading  from  the  capital  to  Magdalena  and  Chilete,  with 
two  branch  roads  to  Chota  and  Celendi'n.  Other  roads  under  con¬ 
struction  in  that  department  are  those  from  Hualgayoc  to  Iluamba- 
marca  and  Llacllan;  from  Chilete  to  Contumaza;  Cajabamba  to 
Huamachuco;  San  Marcos  to  Cajamarca,  and  from  San  Miguel  to 
Pacasmayo.  Practically  all  the  other  departments  have  also  accom¬ 
plished  important  work  in  highway  construction.  The  department 
of  .Vncash  is  the  center  of  great  activity;  a  central  highway  traversing 
the  entire  department  will  be  completed  shortly.  Special  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  highway  from  Pativilca  to  Chimbote, 
forming  an  important  section  of  the  great  coastal  highway  which 
the  Government  proposes  to  construct  along  the  entire  littoral  of 
the  Republic.  In  order  that  the  country  may  appreciate  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  construction  of  highways,  the  Government  has 
prepared  motion  pictures  showing  the  development  of  the  highway 
system  throughout  the  Republic. 

SALVADOR 

Coffee  exports,  1925-26. — The  Director  General  of  Statistics  of 
Salvador  gave  to  the  press  the  following  figures  on  the  exports  of 
coffee  from  October  1,  1925,  to  September  30,  1926,  the  total  being 
1,085,846  quintals  of  46  kilos  each,  shipped  as  follows: 


I 

I 
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Country  | 

i 

Kilos 

Per  cent 

12,  49:j.  (547 

24.  01 

Ik'lKiiiiu.  ..  --  _ _ _ _ 

1.  05 

Canaria _ _ _ 

414 

.  07 

Chile _ _ 

43:J.  Sti9 

Cul)a _ _  - 

412.  020 

.  82 

Denmark _  _  _ 

1.  12 

Spain _  _ 

1,  :J7(5.  :j.51 
:j.  .'50S 

2.  7(5 

l’hilipj)ines . . . . . 

.  01 

France _ _ _ _ _ 

1,  947,  170 

3.  90 

(ireat  Britain..  _ _  ..  _  _ 

ISS,  77.5 

.  38 

Holland . . . . . . . 

(1. 14.5,  3:}:5 

12.  :50 

Italv _  _  _  ..  _ _ _ 

.Japan _ 

4,  707,  074 
2,  10.5 

9.  42 

Norway . . . . . 

Panama _ 

Sweden _  _ _ _ _  _ 

United  States _  _ 

5,  04.5,  ,5.5,5 

1  4,  (599 

1  7,  00.5,  177 

j  8,  (513,  153 

1 

10.  10 
.  01 
14.  03 
17.  24 

The  exports  for  the  previous  season  amounted  to  32,730,780  kilos. 

Civic  Impkovement  (’ommissiox. — The  President  on  October  29, 
1920,  appointed  a  civic  improvement  commission  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  a  hifihway  connecting:  Coatepeque  Lake  with 
El  C\)ng:o.  The  commission  will  also  construct  a  modern  bathing 
beach  on  the  lake  and  a  boulevard  around  it. 

Vexcstiaxo  C^arhaxza  Radio  Station. — On  November  18, 
1920,  the  Venustiano  Carranza  Radio  Station,  presented  by  the 
Mexican  (lovernment  to  Salvador  and  located  in  the  capital,  was 
formally  turned  over  to  the  President  of  Salvador  by  the  Mexican 
Minister.  The  Presidents  and  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
respective  countries  exchanged  messages  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
jilaying  of  the  Mexican  National  Anthem  brought  the  ceremony  to 
a  close. 

URUGUAY 


Highway  expenditures. — The  National  Council  of  Administra¬ 
tion  has  approved  a  highway  construction  plan  for  the  coming  year 
which  involves  the  expenditure  of  5,476,3(53  pesos.  Of  this  sum, 
186,000  pesos  represents  the  resources  voted  for  the  purpose  by 
various  laws,  and  the  remainder  is  part  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
30,000,000-peso  loan  floated  in  the  United  States  last  April.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  plan  calls  for  the  completion  of  work  already 
begun  and  the  realization  of  many  new  projects. 

Exports  of  animal  products. — Exports  of  animal  products 
through  the  port  of  Montevideo  from  January  1  to  October  L  1926, 
were  as  follows: 
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.\rt  iclcs 

Kilogram.s 

.Articles 

Units 

Wool _ 

_  38,017,470 

Dried  poiiv  skins _ 

.5,  448 

Hide.*? _ 

_ '  20,  197,  083 

Capibara  skins _ 

7,  70.5 

.Meat . . 

_ 111,  932,  017 

Wolf  pelts... . 

918 

Fat _ _ 

Oflier  proiliiets _ 

_  11,  .■>08,837 

_  11,  9(M),  0.')0 

H*)rn  (cattle) . 

800,  983 

Registration  of  dairy  cattle. — In  order  to  better  enforce 
refrulations  reijuirin"  the  viiecinntion  of  all  dairy  cows  against  tuber¬ 
culosis,  a  law  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  registration  of  all 
vaccinated  cows  with  a  photograph  of  each,  the  date,  method  and 
result  of  its  vaccination,  and  any  other  material  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Government. 

Dairy  school. — On  October  29,  1926,  an  appropriation  of  45,000 
pesos  for  the  construction  and  installation  of  a  dairy  school  in  the 
Department  of  Colonia  was  authorized. 

Better  garden  contest. — Important  in  awakening  the  interest 
of  the  people  to  the  value  of  improved  surroundings  was  a  garden 
contest  conducted  during  November  in  Montevideo.  So  many  beau¬ 
tiful  and  carefully  attended  gardens  were  entered  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  judges  made  the  awards,  which  consisted  of  gold 
and  silver  medals. 

Inauguration  of  electric  railway. — On  December  16,  1926, 
a  16-train  daily  electric  car  service  from  the  capital  to  Santiago 
Vasquez  was  inaugurated.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  mean  much 
toward  the  further  develoiiment  of  a  fertile  hut  little-known  district 
near  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Petroleum  production  and  export. — The  total  production  of 
petroleum  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1926  was  22,333,726  barrels, 
or  2,563,635  barrels  more  than  the  total  for  the  year  1925,  and  strik¬ 
ingly  large  in  conqiarison  to  the  17,789,403  barrels  representing  the 
entire  output  prior  to  1925.  During  the  fii*st  eight  months  of  1926, 
the  Ijji  Rosa  field  made  the  largest  production,  amounting  to  13,828,- 
054  barrels.  The  largest  monthly  output,  3,114,179  barrels,  took 
place  in  August. 

Exports  from  the  Maracaibo  I.(ake  Basin  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1926,  amounted  to,  8,439,727  barrels,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
1925  shipments  and  the  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1926 
(24,071,790  barrels),  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  in  1925  by 
11,710,839  barrels.  {Commerce  Reports,  December  20,  1926.) 

Imports. — Imports  into  La  Guaira  during  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1926,  were  almost  double  those  for  the  same  period  in  1925. 
Cement  headed  the  list  of  articles  imported  in  large  quantities,  the 
others  being  automobiles,  electrical  goods,  hardware,  lard,  construe- 
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tion  luatcrirtls,  rice,  {jiassware,  potatoes,  textiles,  medicine,  and 
jKM'fumes.  (lermany,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belj;inm,  En^rland, 
France,  and  the  United  States  were  the  chief  contributors.  {Com¬ 
merce  Reports,  December  20,  1926.) 

Nauicual  coal. — Important  for  possible  service  in  sjivin<r  the 
national  forests  from  destruction  are  the  efforts  recently  made  to 
increase  the  use  of  Venezuelan  coal.  New  apparatus  consisting!:  of  a 
loader,  electric  cutting:  machines,  drills,  pumps,  ventilatoi’s,  weldei-s, 
and  winches  rejiresenting;  a  cost  ()f  600,000  holivais  has  been  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  put  into  operation,  effecting:  a  suhsiMiuent 
rise  in  the  monthly  jiroduction  of  the  Naricual  mines  to  3,000  tons. 
Various  industries,  including:  the  Central  Railway,  have  found  the 
use  of  Venezuelan  coal  satisfactory  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Caracas  has  recommended  its  use  in  the  home. 

Inauguration  of  public  works. — Water  works  consisting  of  a 
cement  aqueduct  300  meters  (984  feet)  long  and  a  reservoir  of  100,000- 
liter  (26,500  gallons)  capacity  were  inaugurated  in  Urachiche  on  De¬ 
cember  19,  1926.  On  the  same  date  electric,  light  service  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  people  of  (^uihor  and  Villa  de  Cura. 

Model  farm. — In  accord  with  a  recent  suggestion  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  president  of  the  State  of  Falc6n  has  issued  a  decree 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  model  farm  in  that  State  to  be  used 
for  practice  teaching  in  agriculture. 


^  ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^® 
ifek/  AFFAIRS 

ARGENTINA 

Branches  of  Bank  of  the  Nation. — The  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Nation  recently  resolved  to  open  two  new  branches,  one  in  the 
Department  of  Rivadavia  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  and  the 
other  in  Villa  Angela  in  the  National  Territory  of  Chaco.  Rivadavia 
has  about  25,000  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2.47  acres)  under  vineyard 
cultivation  and  60,000  hectares  in  cereals,  while  Villa  Angela  has 
31,000  hectares  planted  to  cotton  and  cereals,  both  regions  being 
capable  of  further  extensive  development  with  proper  credit  and 
banking  facilities. 

BOLIVIA 


New  bank  building. — The  splendid  new  building  recently  com¬ 
pleted  in  La  Paz  for  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Boliviana  was  inaugurated 
last  November. 
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COLOMBIA 

Finances. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  August  5, 
1926,  the  President  gave  the  following  figures  on  revenues: 

Tlie  ordinary  national  revenue.s  which  in  1917  amounted  to  13,859,395.49 
jH'sos,  and  in  tlie  bonanza  year  of  1920  jumped  to  29,520,313.97  jk'so.s,  in  1925 
amounted  to  40,239,030.28  pesos,  liaving  increa.sed  as  shown  below: 


Pesos 

1922  _  21,870,558.53 

1923  _  33,  535,  104.  88 

1924  _ _ _ _ 470,  338.  13 

1925  .  _ _ _ _  40,  239,  030.  28 


This  table  indicates  an  increa.se  of  115  per  cent  within  the  four-year  iK'riod. 
During  the  first  180  days  of  1920  the  revenues  amounted  to  appro.ximately 
25,000,000  pesos  and  will  not  be  less  than  50,000,000  iiesos  for  the  whole  year. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  in  the  total  for  1925  the  475,000  pesos  worth  of  national 
bills  burned  were  not  included;  these  bills  repre.sented  the  profits  of  the  Nation 
in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1925. 

Currency  in  circulation  previously  maintained  within  the  limit  of  10,000,000 
paiMjr  i>esos  of  obligatory  currency,  by  June  30,  1923,  amounted  to  38,069,079.01 
pesos,  and  on  June  30,  1920,  to  75,814,117.01  pesos,  which,  after  the  subtraction 
of  the  gold  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  on  the  same  date,  shows  an  in- 
crea.se  of  05  jwr  cent  in  three  years.  Gold  coin  in  circulation  on  June  30, 1923, 
amounted  to  2,892,007.50  pesos;  in  1924  to  7,825,932.50  pesos;  in  1925  to 
13,001,360  pesos  and  on  June  30,  1926,  to  15,522,610  pesos,  or  an  increase  of  436 
l)er  cent  in  three  years. 

The  internal  and  foreign  public  debt,  which  amounted  in  1922  to  48,230,221 
pesos,  has  been  reduced  to  24,047,818.87  i^esos  as  follows:  Internal  debt, 
10,305,049.32  pesos,  and  foreign  debt,  13,742,169.55  jxssos,  or  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  four-year  period. 

The  good  effects  of  the  banking  law  of  1923  were  felt  from  1924  on.  The 
gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  June,  1924,  amounted  to  14,124,592.03 
pesos,  while  on  June  30,  1920,  they  amounted  to*37, 468,97 1.53  pesos,  showing  an 
increase  of  165  per  cent  in  two  years.  Rediscounts  which  on  June  30,  1924, 
amounted  to  3,205,801.71  pesos,  on  June  30,  1926,  amounted  to  11,703,090.03 
pesos,  or  an  increase  of  233  per  cent  in  two  years.  Private  banks  which  on  June 
30,  1924,  had  total  deposits  of  28,007,074.18  pesos  on  June  30,  1920,  had  deposits 
amounting  to  48,108,204.44  pesos,  or  an  increase  of  71  per  cent  in  two  years. 
Mortgage  loans  in  the  same  banks  on  June  30,  1924,  amounted  to  14,541,406.78 
pesos,  while  on  June  30,  1920,  they  amounted  to  58,620,225.92  pesos,  or  an 
increase  of  78  per  cent,  including  similar  loans  made  by  the  .Agricultural 
Mortgage  Bank,  which,  on  June  30,  1920,  amounted  to  2,915,423.17  pesos. 

Municipality  of  MedellIn  loan. — A  $3,000,000  loan  for  the 
Municipality  of  Medellin  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  dated 
December  1,  1926,  and  running  25  years,  was  placed  on  the  New 
York  market  in  January,  1927.  The  7  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  this 
loan,  which  have  an  annual  amortization  of  2  per  cent,  were  sold  at 
9314  and  accrued  interest. 

COSTA  RICA 

New  loan. — A  loan  of  $8,000,000  in  7  per  cent  gold  bonds  dated 
November  1, 1926,  and  due  November  1,1951,  has  been  launched  in  the 
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United  States  by  Costa  Rica.  According;  to  the  announcement  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  28,  192(),  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are 
to  be  used  to  the  extent  of  $5,900,000  to  retire  internal  indebtedness, 
elfectiii"  a  considerable  savinj;  in  interest,  and  the  remainder  for 
productive  public  purposes. 

DOMINICAN  REPCRLIC 

'Uevences. — The  total  revenues  of  the  Dominican  (lovernment 
from  January  1  to  September  30,  192(>,  were  $(>,938,350.57,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $(>,413,789.07  duriii"  the  same  period  of  1925.  The 
receipts  from  customs  revenues  for  the  above  period  were  $3,520,744. 13, 
a  decrease  of  $88,931.01  from  the  figures  for  the  same  period  in  the 
previous  year.  The  receipts  from  internal  taxation  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  were  $3,411,012.44,  an  increase  of 
$013,497.91  over  the  internal  revenue  collections  for  the  similar  period 
in  1925. 

HONDURAS 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollar  loan. — .Vccording  to  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports  for  December  27,  1920,  the  Government  of 
Honduras  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  American  interests  to  build 
a  macadam  roadway  from  Tegucigalpa  northeast  to  Juticalpa,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles. 

For  this  purpo.se  the  Govcriuuoiit  has  i.ssucd  S.iOOjOOO  in  bonds  which  have 
been  taken  j)rivately  at  $92  by  the  i)ersons  resj)onsiblc  for  the  building  of  the 
road.  According  to  the  agreement,  the  Government  will  levy  a  road  tax  for  the 
retirement  of  the  bonds.  The  work,  which  is  to  be  carried  through  on  a  monthly 
basis,  is  to  be  comiileted  in  10  months.  .  .  . 

If  the  construction  of  this  roailway  is  successful  it  is  planned  to  have  another 
road  i.ssue  of  $2,(K)0,()0()  under  which  the  work  will  reiiuire  20  months  at  $100,000 
monthly.  The  roads  to  be  built  under  the  .second  plan  would  run  from  San  Pedro 
Sula  (on  the  Honduras  National  Railway)  .southwest  toward  Santa  Barbara, 
with  a  branch  to  Santa  R»>sa  de  C'opan.  That  roadway,  together  with  one  from 
Yuscaran,  is  figured  to  absorb  one-half  of  the  bond  issue.  The  other  roadway, 
from  Potrillos  to  Comayagua,  will  consume  the  remainder. 


BRAZIL 


Project  for  Government  housing. — In  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  November  25,  1926,  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  to  20  jier  cent  over  the  rate  in  force  in  August,  1926,  the  rise 
in  rentals  of  city  or  rural  pniperty,  provision  is  made  for  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  Federal  Government  with  States  or  municipalities  in  the 
establishment  of  companies  for  the  construction  of  cheap  houses  for 
workmen.  These  houses  would  pay  12  per  cent  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  their  construction,  the  funds  to  he  taken  from  the  Savings 
Banks  and  from  an  additional  1  per  cent  surtax  on  imports. 

DOMINICAN  UEPUBLIC 

Hoad  police. — By  virtue  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress  a  corps  of 
special  road  police  has  been  created  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  Communications.  The  duty  of 
this  new  police  force  is  primarily  the  enforcement  of  all  road  laws 
and  regulations. 

MEXICO 

Children’s  Court. — On  December  10,  1926,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  opened  the  first  Children’s  Court  of  the  Federal  District. 
The  Department  of  Libraries  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  bMucation 
selected  books  to  form  a  suitable,  library  for  the  children  who  pass 
through  the  court. 

Electrical  code. — The  technical  regulations  of  the  electrical 
code  of  Mexico  were  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  on  December  21, 
1926.  These  regulations,  which  were  signed  by  President  Calles  on 
May  3,  1926,  provide  technical  standards  for  electrical  construction, 
management  and  conservation  of  electrical  installations  already 
existing  or  to  be  made  in  the  Republic,  and  for  the  generation, 
transformation,  transmission,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  electric 
power. 

Insurance  companies. — The  general  regulations  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  of  insurance  companies  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  signed  by  President  Calles  on  November  20,  were  published 
in  the  Diario  Ojicial  for  November  30,  1926,  and  went  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1927. 

SALVADOR 

Regulations  for  employees’  co.mpulsory  savings  funds. — The 
regulations  for  the  Ctmipulsory  Savings  Fund  for  Commercial 
Employees  provided  for  by  article  8  of  an  act  of  May  29,  1926,  are 
published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of  November  10,  1926.  The  fund  is 
to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  registered  deposi¬ 
tors  of  savings.  The  depositors  may  withdraw  their  savings  during 
the  period  of  accumulation  in  the  following  cases:  When  they 
cease  to  be  commercial  employees;  when  unemployed  for  a  month 
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or  more;  and  wlien  ahsent  from  tlie  country  for  six  or  more  months. 
In  the  case  of  tlie  death  of  a  dejiositor  his  savinjjs  will  be  handed 
over  to  his  heirs.  The  depositor  may  withdraw  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
his  savinijs  in  case  of  serious  illness  of  himself,  his  wife  or  child,  or  the 
death  of  either  of  the  latter. 

Sanitation,  paving,  and  water  tax  regi  lation. — On  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1926,  the  President  signed  the  regulations  for  the  sanitation, 
paving,  and  water  tax  law  of  May  1,  1925.  Article  5  of  this  law 
provides  for  the  increase  of  the  water  supply,  the  extension  of  the 
sewer  and  drainage  systems,  and  the  paving  of  San  Salvador.  These 
regulations  were  published  in  the  Dlarlo  Ojiclal  of  November  11,  1926. 


INTERNATIONAL 
/  TREATIES  A. 

argentina-colombia 


Treaty  of  extradition. — The  treaty  of  extradition  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  Argentina  and  Colombia  in  Buenos  Aires  on  August 
28,  1922,  was  signed  by  the  President  of  Colombia  on  July  24,  1926, 
and  thereafter  given  the  sanction  of  Congress  by  act  of  November 
10,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  Colombia  on  November  12,  1926. 

URUGUAY’-BRAZIL 

Supplementary  protocol. — The  Uruguayan  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  meeting  in  joint  session  on  September  13,  1926, 
approved  the  supplementary  protocol  of  the  extradition  treaty, 
signed  with  Brazil  in  Montevideo  on  December  7,  1921.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  w’as  affixed  on  September  17,  1926.  {Diario  Oficial, 
Montevideo,  September  23,  1926.) 

URUGUAY'-SALVADOR 

Arbitration  treaty*. — The  arbitration  treaty  between  Uruguay 
and  Salvador  signed  in  Madrid  on  November  7,  1924,  was  ratified 
by  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  on  September  13,  1926,  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  September  17.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo, 
September  23,  1926.) 
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AHGENTINA 

New  Phesidext  of  the  National  Council  of  Education. — 
Dr.  Enriiiuo  M.  Mosca  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  National 
Couneil  of  Education,  taking;  the  place  vacated  by  the  resijjnation 
of  Dr.  Luis  K.  Gondra. 

BOLIVIA 


School  statistics. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  school  statistics  for  the  year  1926  were  as 
follows ; 


Type  of  instruction 

i 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools 

N  um¬ 
ber  of 
teachers 

Num-  1 

ber  of  ' 
students 

-Vverage 

attend¬ 

ance 

University  education _ 

8 

107 

802 

682 

Siwcial  instruction _ 

22 

177 

1,  913 

1,  655 

Secondary  education _ 

27 

403 

4,  213 

3,  794 

Federal  primary  education _ 

672 

1,  301 

40,  595 

35,  811 

Municipal  primary  education _ 

381 

708 

24,  361 

21,  836 

Private  primary  education _ 

298 

509 

17,  209 

15,  226 

Schools  of  religious  orders _ 

224 

224 

3,  801 

3,  331 

“  Delegacional  ”  schools _ _ _ 

23 

23 

855 

'  769 

Total _ 

1,  655 

3,  452 

93,  749 

83,  104 

lixcHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS. — Negotiations  are  now  under  way  for 
the  establishment  of  an  exchange  of  professors  between  Argentina 
and  Bolivia.  The  Bolivian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  also  plans 
to  propose  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

National  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. — By  virtue  of  a  law  promul¬ 
gated  on  October  22,  1926,  a  committee  and  National  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Archaeology  w'as  created,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Instruction,  the  purpose  of  the  organization  being  to  collect  and 
preserve  objects  of  artistic  and  historic  value,  such  as  antiquities, 
historical  documents,  furniture  and  other  belongings  of  persons  of 
national  prominence.  All  objects  declared  of  historic  interest  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Committee  can  not  be  exported  from  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  sold  or  given  away,  without  previous  advice  to  and 
consent  of  the  committee. 

Rural  schools  for  Indians. — A  religious  denomination  has 
established  rural  schools  for  Indian  children  in  the  communities  of 
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Pichari,  Ainacha-jilata,  Jachnata,  and  Jupe,  in  the  Province,  of 
[nquisivi. 

BRAZIL 

New  Director  of  Public  Instruction. — On  November  17,  1920, 
Dr.  Kenato  Jardini  took  office  as  Director  of  Pulilic  Instruction  of 
Rio  de  flaneiro,  being  welcomed  into  the  post  by  Dr.  Oarneiro  Lefio, 
the  former  director. 

Kkjuth  Brazilian  (Ieoouaphv  Oonouess. — The  Eiglith  Brazilian 
Congress  of  (Icography  met  in  Victoria,  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  in 
the  latter  part  of  November.  The  members  of  the  Congress  were 
accorded  every  courtesy,  both  oflicial  and  social,  and  visited  many 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions. 

School  for  dentist’s  assistants. — See  page  304. 

CHILE 

Correspondence  course  in  hygiene. — The  Bureau  of  Health 
Education  has  organized  a  correspondence  course  in  hygiene,  intended 
especially  for  primary  school  teachers,  with  the  hope  of  fostering 
the  development  of  health  habits  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Dr.  Carlos  Hurel,  Chief  of  the  School  Hygiene  Division,  has  been 
charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  the  lessons,  with  the  assistance 
of  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education. 

Commercial  and  industrial  education. — The  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  e.xcerpted  from  an  article  by  Sehor  F.  Nieto  del  R'lo  in 
the  November,  1926,  issue  of  Chile: 

III  1924  the  tlovcnuiicnt  jirovidod  for  commorcial  and  industrial  odneation 
more  than  1,000,000  gold  pesos  of  ISd.  in  a  general  biulget  for  public  instruction 
of  22,000,000  gold  pesos. 

In  Santiago  and  other  cities  there  are  several  industrial  schools  supported  by 
private  funds;  for  instance,  the  work.shops  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  give  free  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  to  over  3(X)  poor  children. 

new  industrial  preparatory  school  and  university  is  in  jirocess  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Valparaiso  [due  to  the  princely  bequest  of  the  late  Senor  Federico  Santa- 
inarfa]. 

.V  course  on  the  nitrate  industry  for  po.stgraduates  is  given  in  the  University 
of  Chile,  Santiago.  The  Catholic  University,  also  in  Santiago,  maintains  a  very 
important  practical  school  of  agriculture,  with  exiK'rimental  farms  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements. 

In  the  Physical  Institute  courses  are  given  in  the  applied  arts  and  modern 
trailes.  The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Indu.stry  {Socicdad  de  Fomcnto 
Fabril)  supports  several  schools  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  School  of  Ornamental  Design. 

Commercial  education  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  Government  commercial 
in.stitutions.  In  1924  they  had  a  total  registration  of  more  than  5,000  students. 
The  princi])al  schools,  located  in  Iquique,  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion, 
Chilldn,  Talca,  .Antofagasta,  and  Temuco,  are  equipped  with  all  modern  facilities- 
The  founders  and  directors  have,  as  a  rule,  studied  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe. 
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Fi)iir  agricultural  schools  prepare  scientific  fanners  in  as  many  cities,  from 
Santiago  to  Concepci6n  in  the  south.  Another  school  specializing  in  arbori¬ 
culture  has  been  oi)ene(l  in  Temuco. 

Antofagasta  and  Iqiiique  each  have  a  nitrate  school,  while  Copiapd  and  La 
Serena,  centers  of  the  mining  zone,  are  provided  with  mining  institutes.  Besides 
the  large  trade  school  maintained  for  many  years  in  Santiago,  the  Government 
has  ojH'iied  industrial  schools  in  Chilian  and  Tcmuco.  There  are  four  vocational 
.schools  in  Santiago  and  others  in  five  i)rovincial  centers.  There  are  al.so  29 
vocational  schools  for  girls  throughout  the  Republic. 

In  Chile  a  special  effort  is  made  to  imbue  the  students  with  the  conviction 
that  commerce  mu.st,  above  all,  be  ethical.  The  profe.ssion  of  commerce  is  to¬ 
day  in  Chile  a  new  career  for  our  young  men;  it  is  a  triumph  for  our  country  to 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  generalizing  the  idea  that  the  profe.s.sions  of  commerce 
and  indu.stry  are  as  noble  as  the  liberal  professions. 

COLOMBIA 

Porto  Rican  professors. — According  to  La  Prensa  of  New  York, 
Profs.  Rafael  Toro,  Edwin  Mattei,  and  Francisco  Colon  left 
Porto  Rico  last  January  to  teach  pathology,  agronomy,  and  chemistry, 
respectively,  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Antioquia,  Colombia. 

Aviation  school. — Major  Pillichody,  of  the  Swiss  Military  Mission 
to  Colombia,  went  to  Barramjuilla  in  December  to  receive  for  the 
military  aviation  school  three  18o-horsepower  Wild  airplanes  of  the 
same  type  now  used  by  the  Colombian  Government.  These  planes 
are  adapted  to  the  altitude  conditions  found  on  the  sabana  of  Bogota. 
A  large  hangar  of  steel-frame  construction,  70  meters  wide  and  18 
meters  deep,  is  to  be  installed  at  the  same  school  for  the  shelter  of 
20  airplanes.  Equipment  has  been  ordered  for  the  shops  of  the 
aviation  school,  which  will  be  opened  early  in  1927. 

COSTA  RICA 

School  construction. — The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Argentina  School  in  San  Jose  took  place  on  November  23,  1920.  On 
November  27,  1920,  tbe  board  of  education  announced  that  a  sub¬ 
sequent  appropriation  of  250,000  colones  made  on  November  20, 
1920,  would  provide  tbe  final  payment  on  this  school,  erect  another 
in  the  Colon  District  of  San  Jose,  and  be  sufficient  to  initiate  work 
on  a  third  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

CUBA 

New  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. — General  Jos6  B. 
Aleman  has  been  named  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  G.  Fernandez  Mascaro. 
General  Aleman  plans  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  correlation  of 
the  school  and  the  social  s3’stem.  He  advocates  the  creation  of  voca- 
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tional  and  fino-arts  schools  to  help  form  the  national  character  and 
develop  the  national  resources. 

National  Commercial  School. — As  proposed  hy  Gen.  Jose  B. 
Aleman,  the  new  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  President  Machado 
issued  a  deeree  on  December  13,  1926,  creating  a  National  School  of 
Commerce  in  Hahana.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  teach  the 
art  of  successful  trading,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  preparing  the 
pupils  for  positions  such  as  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  sales  agents,  eom- 
inission  merchants,  and  teaching  them  in  general  all  branches  of 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  business  practiee.  {Courtesy  oj  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Projects  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. — 
Gen.  Josd  B.  Aleman,  the  new  Seeretary  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts,  who  took  possession  of  his  office  on  December  15,  1926, 
has  prepared  several  important  projects  for  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  E.xecutive  on  suhjeets  relative  to  the  work  of  his  department. 
One  of  these  projects  is  the  creation  of  a  school  cooperative  society 
and  store,  and  a  sehool  savings  hank.  The  first  mentioned  is  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  articles  made 
hy  the  school  children.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  objects 
will  he  deposited  in  the  school  savings  hank  to  the  credit  of  the  pupil 
to  whom  the  funds  belong,  thus  providing  a  small  fund  for  each  pupil 
finishing  the  first  grades.  B\’^  this  means  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  hopes  to  develop  and  cultivate  in  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  spirit  of  saving,  and  accustom  them  to  work  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  their  own  financial  affairs.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Washington .) 

Establish.ment  of  HicaiEU  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. — By  decree  of 
December  1,  li>26,  signed  hy  Dr.  Fernandez  Mascaro,  in  the  future 
primary  education  will  he  separated  into  higher  and  lower  divisions. 
The  lower  division  will  comprise  six  years  of  study  and  the  higher, 
three.  The  six  years  of  lower  primary  education  and  the  first  two 
of  the  upper  division  will  he  compulsory.  These  changes  in  the 
educational  system  have  been  adopted  after  having  been  successfully 
tried  in  various  Provinces  of  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR 

School  lu.nches. — The  providing  of  school  lunches  for  the  pupils 
of  the  Mereedes  Gonzales  School  in  Quito  was  commenced  last 
November.  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  eahinet  attended 
the  opening  eeremony,  at  which  a  musical  program  was  rendered 
and  danees  given  hy  the  pupils.  This  sehool  is  under  the  direetion 
of  Senorita  Matilde  Nogales. 

Police  school. — The  National  Police  School  established  in  Quito 
was  inaugurated  last  November.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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presented  a  eollection  of  books  on  subjeets  pertainiii"  to  police  work 
to  the  newly  organized  school  for  the  library  of  that  institution. 

Popular  University  courses. — The  Popular  University  of 
Guayaquil  has  reopened  its  courses  with  a  series  of  lectures  on 
pertinent  social  questions,  treated  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  Popular  University  has  asked  the  support  of  members  of  the 
university  in  the  work  of  divulging  scientific  knowledge  throughout* 
the  country. 

GUATEMALA 

Nursing  school. — A  school  for  nurses  has  been  created  as  an 
annex  to  the  general  hospital,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Guatemalan 
Red  Cross.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  school  include 
a  medical  certificate  of  good  health,  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
the  primary  schools,  and  two  testimonials  from  trustworthy  sources 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  who  must  be  at  least 
18  years  old  and  not  more  than  30.  The  course  comprises  three 
years  of  study. 

Teachers’  mutual  benefit  society. — The  statutes  of  the 
Teachers’  Mutual  Benefit  Society  of  Guatemala  received  Govern¬ 
ment  approval  on  October  23,  1926.  Membership  in  the  society, 
which  is  formed  for  life  insurance  benefits,  is  open  to  all  teachers 
resident  in  Guatemala  who  have  reached  their  majority  and  are  under 
50  years  of  age. 

HAITI 

Industrial  school  for  girls. — The  building  of  the  filie  Dubois 
industrial  school  for  girls  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  many  im¬ 
provements  having  been  made  during  the  past  summer.  This 
school  is  always  filled  to  capacity  with  girls  seeking  instruction  in 
household  science  and  household  arts,  and  the  related  classical 
studies.  A  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  vacancies  in  the  list 
of  scholarships  took  the  examination  early  last  October.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  accept  all  those  seeking  admission,  owing  to 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  building.  {Bulletin  of  the  Re- 
ceirer  General,  October,  1926.) 

New  schools. — A  small  agricultural  school  was  completed  last 
October  in  the  Artibonite  Valley  near  Petite  Riviere.  Of  the  general 
type  now  being  constructed  for  the  Agricultural  Service,  it  consists 
of  a  small  building  accommodating  130  students.  A  residence  is 
attached  to  the  school  building  for  the  teacher  who  will  be  in  charge. 
Another  school  of  considerable  importance  recently  completed  was 
the  industrial  school  at  Jacmel.  This  building  is  the  first  of  these 
structures  to  be  completed  and  will  accommodate  300  students.  A 
steel  shop  building  is  connected  with  this  school  for  the  development 
of  manual  training.  {Bulletin  of  the  Receiver  General,  October,  1926.) 
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HONDURAS 

Textile  school. — The  press  reports  that  due  to  the  initiative 
of  the  President  a  textile  school  is  to  he  established  in  the  eity  of 
Tegueipilpa.  Circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  various  munic¬ 
ipal  authorities  to  ask  information  on  the  amount  and  value  of  wool 
•which  can  be  furnished  by  the  municipalities. 

“Hymn  to  the  Pine.” — Bulletin  readers  will  remember  that 
the  pine  was  chosen  last  year  as  the  national  tree,  and  that  there¬ 
after  a  competition  was  held  for  the  best  hymn  to  the  pine,  this 
beinj;  won  by  the  Honduran  poet,  Luis  Andres  Zunijja,  whose  poem 
has  now  been  set  to  music  for  use  in  the  schools  and  in  civic  cere¬ 
monies  by  the  Honduran  composer  Rafael  Coello  Ramos. 

MEXICO 

Exchange  of  professors. — The  distinfiuished  Spanish  savants 
Dr.  Fernando  de  los  Rios  and  Dr.  Bias  Cabrera  arrived  in  Mexico 
City  last  December  as  the  first  exchange  professors  to  come  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic-Mexh^an  Institute. 

Dr.  Ezeipiiel  A.  Chavez,  former  ju-esident  of  the  National  Cniver- 
sity  of  Mexico,  was  appointed  first  e.xchange  professor  to  the  I’ni- 
versity  of  Paris,  where  he  will  lecture  on  the  History  of  Education 
in  Me.xico. 

Prof.  Henri  Chaumat,  the  third  professor  sent  by  the  French 
(b)vernment  through  the  Franco-Me.xican  Institute,  has  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  on  electricity  in  the  School  of  Engineering  in 
Mexico  City. 

Advanced  studies. — In  the  desire  to  help  the  students  of  the 
S<-hool  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Phigincers  to  ])ursue  advanced 
studies  abroad,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  has  obtained  for 
nine  graduates  of  the  school  positions  with  American  companies 
which  will  pay  enough  to  nu‘et  their  expenses  while  completing  their 
education.  Moreover,  the  Compafua  Fundidora  de  Monterrey  has 
granted  allowances  to  two  students  to  enable  them  to  study  two 
yeai-s  in  a  (lerman  university. 

Children’s  Library. — Every  Friday  a  story  hour  is  held  in  the 
Children’s  Library  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education  and  also 
in  the  Cervantes  Library,  Mexico  City.  The  library  section  also 
broadcasts  weekly  educational  stories  for  children,  and  once  a  month 
a  talk  for  parents  and  teachers  on  the  techniipie  of  story-telling. 

Secondary  education. — With  the  end  of  bringing  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  under  the  influence  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  regulations  governing  both 
official  and  private  secondary  schools.  In  the  future  secondary 
schools  may  l>e  freely  established,  but  the  requii-ements  of  the  new 
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decree  will  have  to  be  met  by  these  schools  if  their  work  is  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Public,  Education. 

Santa  LucfA  Agricultural  School. — The  Santa  Lucia  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  in  Durango  was  opened  on  December  19,  1926,  by 
President  Calles.  The  school,  which  has  a  dormitory  for  students, 
possesses  stables,  workshops,  a  mill,  poultry  yards,  hogpens,  gran¬ 
aries,  and  sheepfolds,  and  is  situated  on  a  farm  with  ample  irrigated 
territoiy  for  giving  practical  training  in  agriculture  to  its  students. 
Several  schools  of  this  type  have  already  been  opened,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  plans  eventually  to  found  an  agricultural  school  in  each  State 
so  that  the  land  may  be  cultivated  by  modern  methods  and  give 
the  best  return  for  the  efforts  of  the  farmer. 

P.\NAMA 

Children’s  playground. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Panama 
City  plans  to  open  for  school  children  a  new  playground  adequately 
equipped  for  games  and  exercises  to  aid  them  in  proper  physical 
development.  (Panamo  Central  Information  Office,  November  15, 
1926.) 

National  School  of  Opera. — The  National  School  of  Opera  of 
Panama  was  formally  organized  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  following  board  of  directors  being  chosen:  Alfredo  Graziani, 
president;  Enrique  A.  Lapeira,  secretary;  Walter  Myers,  treasurer; 
Dr.  Manuel  Diaz,  auditor;  Abel  Villegas  Arango,  secretary  of 
by-laws;  Senora  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  trustee;  and  Senorita 
Mercedes  Zubieta,  trustee.  It  is  confidently  predicted  that  the 
school  will  be  able  to  produce  one  opera  a  month.  It  will  also 
broadcast  over  the  radio. 

New  Building  of  La  Salle  Brotherhood  College. — The 
corner  stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  La  Salle  Brotherhood  in 
Panama  City  was  laid  on  December  8,  1926,  the  ceremony  being 
conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Panama,  and  the  President  of 
Panama  and  Senora  de  Chiari  attending.  The  new  building  is  to 
be  used  for  the  boys’  school  conducted  by  the  brotherhood.  The 
colonial  style  of  architecture  has  been  chosen  for  this  $30,000  struc¬ 
ture,  so  that  it  will  harmonize  with  St.  Francis’  Church  next  door. 
It  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year  in  May,  1927. 

.Vkgentine  books  received. — Early  in  December  the  Panama 
City  school  named  for  the  Republic  of  Argentina  received  a  donation 
of  books  by  Argentine  authors  from  the  Public  Library’  Commission 
of  Argentina,  whieh,  in  a  spirit  of  Latin  American  fraternity,  has 
been  making  similar  donations  to  libraries  in  many  of  the  sister 
Republics. 
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PARAGUAY 

Study  abroad. — At  the  invitation  of  the  German  Government, 
universities  and  schools,  a  group  of  Argentine  and  Paraguayan 
professors  and  teachers  are  embarking  for  a  four  months’  tour  to 
pursue  investigations  of  various  kinds  in  Germany. 

French  professors. — Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  Buenos  Aires  that  during  1927 
famous  French  professors  coming  to  Argentina  will  make  the  trip 
to  Asunci6n  to  lecture  there  also. 

Scholarships  for  summer  course. — The  director  of  the  Girls’ 
Vocational  School  of  Asuncion  recently  offered  50  scholarships  for 
vacation  courses  from  December  1,  1926,  to  Februarj’^  15,  1927,  to 
teachers  of  handwork  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city.  The  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  school  board,  those  teachers  who  had  never 
received  a  diploma  in  this  subject  being  given  preference. 

PERU 

New  printing  office. — A  printing  office  provided  with  the  most 
up-to-date  equipment  has  been  established  in  the  National  Museum 
of  History  in  Lima.  One  of  the  first  volumes  which  will  he  printed 
in  this  new  office  will  he  an  edition  of  the  hook  entitled  La  Accion 
Peruana  en  la  Independencia  del  Peru.  This  work  contains  documents 
of  inestimable  value  relating  to  Peru’s  participation  in  the  fight  for 
independence. 

Museums. — The  Government  has  recently  acquired  the  Briining 
Museum  of  Lamhayeque,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  ceramics  representing  the  early  civilization  of  northern 
Peru.  The  museum  building  is  being  repaired  and  put  in  first-class 
condition  as  regards  safety  and  hygiene.  For  the  Bolivarian 
Museum  of  Lima,  containing  a  very  valuable  collection  of  documents 
and  articles  of  the  colonial  period,  the  Chief  Executive  has  asked 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  enabling  it  to  carry  on  in  a  fitting 
manner  the  mission  entrusted  to  it,  namely,  that  of  preserving 
important  records  of  the  history  of  the  independence  of  America, 
and  particularly  of  the  two  great  heroes,  Bolivar  and  San  Martin. 

SALVADOR 

Vicente  Acosta  School. — The  Vicente  Acosta  School,  built  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Apopa,  was  inaugurated  on  November 
25,  1926,  the  President  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as 
well  as  other  distinguished  guests  attending  the  ceremony.  The 
building,  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  H,  is  well  suited  to  the  tropical 
climate,  being  so  arranged  that  its  numerous  rooms  have  plenty  of 
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light  and  air.  The  grounds  extend  over  5,630  square  meters,  2,847 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  school  garden,  where  the  pupils  wdll  be 
taught  agriculture.  The  school  also  has  a  laboratory,  library, 
playground,  and  athletic  field. 

School  vacation  excursions. — The  Salvadorean  School  Protec¬ 
tive  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  school  inspection  and 
administration  authorities,  has  organized  eight  school  vacation 
excursions  to  Planes  de  Renderos  for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls 
who  need  a  change  and  whose  conduct  merits  this  reward.  Groups 
of  children  are  entertained  at  the  camp  one  after  the  other  a  week 
at  a  time. 

united  states 


Carnegie  exchange  professor. — Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  left  Wash¬ 
ington  the  last  of  January  for  Cuba  and  South  America  as  first 
exchange  Carnegie  professor.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that 
capacity  at  the  University  of  Habana  on  January  31,  and  will  deliver 
a  number  of  addresses  before  educational  institutions  in  Chile,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Montevideo. 

j  Doctor  Scott  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
1  of  International  Law  at  Montevideo  on  March  21,  and  as  a  Delegate 

Iof  the  United  States  he  will  participate  in  the  sessions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  Jurists  which  is  to  open  its  labors  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  16th  of  April  for  the  codification  of  international  law, 
both  public  and  private. 

URUGUAY 

Symphony  concerts. — Through  a  resolution  of  September  30, 
f  1926,  supplementary  to  a  law  of  September  24,  1926,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Uruguay  w^as  authorized  to  formulate  plans  for 
r  a  series  of  symphony  concerts  to  be  given  by  the  National  Orchestra 
with  the  possible  assistance  of  other  artists.  In  order  that  the  con¬ 
certs  might  be  given  at  popular  prices,  the  decree  authorized  the 
I  expenditure  of  8,000  pesos  should  it  be  necessary. 

^  Uruguayan  section  in  Peruvian  Library. — Following  the  recent 
I  receipt  of  a  number  of  books  from  Uruguay,  a  Uruguayan  section  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Library  of  Lima  before  a  distinguished  audience 
consisting  of  the  President  of  Peru  and  many  other  high  officials  of 
r  that  Republic. 

Honor  to  surgeon. — The  rededication  of  the  old  Jacinto  Vera 
[  hall  in  honor  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Navarro,  and  a  testimonial  banquet  at 
which  more  than  600  were  present  made  up  the  most  important  events 
in  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  professorship  of 
this  eminent  teacher,  physician,  and  surgeon  of  Montevideo. 


Strikes  in  the  Capital. — The  Monthly  Report  of  the  National 
Department  of  Labor  for  July,  1926,  gives  the  following  figures  on 
strikes : 

During  the  last  six  months  of  192.')  there  were  41  strikes  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  of  which  40  were  ended,  that  of  the  textile  workers  l)eing  still  unsettled  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  .All  of  the  strikes  were  partial,  there  being  no  general  strikes 
and  no  trade  strikes,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  six  months  when  there  were 
four  more  strikes,  one  of  which  was  general.  Workers  involved  in  the  strikes 
in  the  latter  half  of  192.5  numl)cred  .5,283,  of  whom  3,490  were  men  and  1,501 
women,  the  remainder  being  minors  under  18.  The  residts  of  the  strikes  were 
20  i)er  cent  favorable  and  5  i)er  cent  i)artially  favorable;  8  of  the  strikes  resulting 
in  favor  of  the  workmen  l)enefited  over  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  strikers. 
Seven  of  the  strikes  were  on  account  of  wages,  C  of  them  ending  without  benefit 
to  the  workers,  and  the  seventh  Iwing  j)artially  favorable.  Fifteen  strikes  were 
begun  on  account  of  organization,  readmission,  expulsion,  unions,  etc.;  3  of  these 
resulted  favorably,  11  unfavorably,  and  1  jjartially  favorable  to  the  workers. 
The  total  numl)er  of  working  days  lost  was  21,072,  and  the  amount  of  wages 
lost  122,223  i)esos  national  currency,  or  less  than  half  that  of  the  first  six  months. 
The  trades  wherein  the  most  strikes  occurred  were  i)rinting,  shoemaking,  and 
textile  industries. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1920  strikes  in  Buenos  .\ires  numiK'red  27, 
involving  1,054  workers,  of  whom  903  were  men  and  5.55  women,  the  remainder 
being  100  minors.  The  cause  of  11  strikes  was  organization;  of  9  strikes,  wages; 
of  4  strikes,  labor  conditions;  and  of  3  strikes,  miscellaneous  causes. 

CHILE 

Tribunal  of  Coxciliatio.n  and  Arbitr.\tion. — The  formation  of 
this  tribunal  was  effected  last  November,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
relating  to  private  employees.  The  employers  are  represented  on  the 
tribunal  by  Senor  Ricardo  Katz  and  the  employees  by  Sehor  Manuel 
Pickering.  Sehor  Manuel  Romani  was  appointed  secretary. 

Employment  bureau. — The  employment  bureau  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  placed  7,016  workers  during  the  first  10  months  of  1926,  sending 
many  of  them  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another. 

HONDURAS 


Railroad  U.nio.n  of  Ho.nduras. — The  Railroad  Union  of  Honduras 
received  official  sanction  of  its  statutes  on  August  23,  1926.  This 
Railroad  L'nion,  established  in  Puerto  Cortes  with  branches  in  Tela, 
La  Ceiba,  Puerto  Castilla,  and  elsewhere,  has  the  following  objects: 
To  unite  for  purposes  of  mutual  aid  all  railroad  employees  in  the 
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Republic  and  in  Central  America;  to  open  a  savings  fund  for  members 
as  an  incentive  to  thrift;  to  give  aid  in  case  of  accident,  ill  health, 
or  death  of  the  members;  to  see  that  the  members  fulfill  honorably 
their  contracts  with  the  companies;  to  conduct  educational  lectures, 
libraries,  and  evening  schools;  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
other  vices,  and  to  work  for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
Union  by  the  railroads. 

Honduran  Labor  Congress. — On  November  20,  1926,  the 
Honduran  Labor  Federation  Congress  met  in  Tegucigalpa  for  the 
discussion  of  its  constitution,  according  to  which  there  will  be  three 
Councils  of  the  Federation,  the  central  council  to  sit  in  Tegucigalpa, 
a  second  alternating  between  San  Pedro  Sula  and  La  Ceiba,  and  a 
third  in  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan.  The  Central  Council  will  be  composed 
of  two  delegates  from  the  sectional  councils,  the  delegates  serving 
respectively  as  secretaries  of  foreign  relations,  interior,  agriculture, 
and  education,  and  as  treasurer  and  secretary  general. 

MEXICO 

Terminal  cooperative  association  in  Vera  Cruz. — The  press 
reports  that  the  workers  who  handle  freight  in  Vera  Cruz  are  planning 
to  form  a  cooperative  association  similar  to  that  in  Tampico.  It  is 
reported  that  it  will  have  resources  of  about  60,000  pesos.  The 
cooperative  association  plans  to  improve  the  freight-handling  service 
and  so  increase  shipping  through  this  port. 

PARAGUAY 

Electricians’  union. — A  union  composed  of  skilled  electricians 
was  recently  organized  in  Asuncion  with  the  direct  object  of  bringing 
all  such  workers  into  the  union  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
demand  better  working  conditions. 


ARGENTINA 


Housing. — A  branch  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Buenos 
Aires  has  erected  a  building  to  furnish  decent  and  economical 
homes  for  workers’  families.  It  has  three  floors  with  several  two  and 
three  room  apartments  on  each.  The  second  floor  is  to  be  kept  for 
widows  with  children,  while  the  third  will  have  workshops  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  tenants’  children. 
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The  first  of  three  groups  of  workmen’s  houses  to  be  built  by  the 
Municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  is  to  be  in  Chacarita. 

Library  of  National  Council  of  Women. — On  November  26, 
1926,  the  Library  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Buenos  Aires 
delivered  diplomas  to  its  young  women  graduates  in  French,  English, 
Italian,  and  German  courses.  This  association  of  women  proposes, 
among  other  constructive  policies,  to  educate  girls  to  earn  a  better 
living,  and  to  open  to  them  avenues  for  cultural  e.xpansion. 

BRAZIL 

Cancer  Institute  and  Hospital. — On  November  11,  1926,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  the  corner  stone  was  laid  for  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Foun¬ 
dation  Cancer  Institute  and  Hospital.  The  ceremony  was  attended  [ 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  authorities  of  state  and  church.  j 

School  for  dentists’  assistants. — Officials  of  the  Children’s 
Free  Dental  Service  have  resolved  to  open  a  school  for  nurses  or 
women  assistants  in  dental  offices,  to  be  known  as  the  School  for 
Dental  Hygienists.  Candidates  for  the  course  must  have  passed  the 
examinations  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  public  schools. 

Girl  Scouts. — Last  November  a  troop  of  girl  scouts  was  founded 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Senhora  Daltro,  a  teacher  who  spent  five  years 
in  the  wilds  of  Goyaz,  where  she  lived  the  life  of  a  pioneer  to  teach 
the  Indians  of  that  locality  and  proved  her  courage  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  She  has  named  the  troop  she  has  established  the  Girl  Scout 
Troop  of  the  Redemptress,  in  honor  of  Princess  Isabel,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  freeing  of  Brazilian  negroes  from  slavery.  Se¬ 
nhora  Daltro  hopes  that  the  Scout  mov’ement  will  do  as  much  for  j 
the  girls  of  Brazil  as  it  is  doing  for  boys. 

New  Director  of  Public  Health. — Dr.  Clementino  Fraga  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Public 
Health,  succeeding  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas. 

COLO.MBIA 

Red  Cross  notes. — During  the  month  of  October,  1926,  the 
Colombian  Red  Cross  in  Bogota  attended  500  sick  persons,  gave 
daily  40  to  45  treatments  and  20  to  25  injections  at  the  clinic  as  well  I 
as  a  few  in  the  homes  of  patients,  sent  22  patients  to  the  Hospital  of  i 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  7  to  the  San  Jos6  Hospital,  and  1  to  the  Miseri-  ^ 
cordia  Hospital.  One  patient  requiring  an  operation  was  sent  to  the  I 
Marly  Hospital,  where  he  was  treated  gratuitously.  r 

During  the  same  month  284  sick  children  were  cared  for  in  the  ; 
child  welfare  center  of  the  Red  Cross,  while  82  feedings  of  modified  I 
milk  were  furnished  daily  for  ailing  babies.  One  of  the  Red  Cross  day 
nurseries  cared  for  43  babies  of  working  women  during  October, 
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feeding  the  children  according  to  the  directions  of  the  physician  in 
charge,  and  keeping  weekly  charts  which  show  the  improvement  in 
the  babies.  In  the  Cruces  nursery  40  children  are  cared  for  with 
gratifying  results.  A  semiweekly  bath  service  for  neighborhood 
children  has  been  arranged  by  the  first  day  nursery,  which  every 
week  bathes  over  200  children. 

COSTA  RICA 

Hospital  reopened. — On  December  8,  1926,  the  new  building 
of  the  Heredia  Hospital  was  inaugurated  and  the  hospital  once 
more  opened  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  Built  from  funds  representing 
donations  from  private,  individuals,  the  Government,  and  the  Charity 
League  of  San  Jos6,  the  hospital  presents  an  entirely  modern  aspect 
and  possesses  every  hygienic  service. 

Antituberculosis  campaign. — One  phase  in  the  beginning  of  an 
antituberculosis  campaign  in  San  Jose  was  the  preparation  and  e.xhi- 
bition  in  the  office,  of  the  health  officer  of  a  map  of  the  city  in  which 
those  houses  in  which  a  death  from  tuberculosis  had  occurred  or 
which  had  been  disinfected  after  a  tuberculosis  case  were  especially 
marked. 

Pensioning  of  telegraph  employees. — In  January,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recent  pension  law,  those  employees  of  the  telegraphic 
service  who  had  grown  old  and  enfeebled  working  at  their  respective 
tasks  received  their  first  pension. 

GUATEMALA 

Hospital  for  the  insane. — At  present  the  staff  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  in  Guatemala  City  consists  of  6  physicians,  a  dentist, 
and  24  nurses,  besides  minor  employees.  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
three  other  doctors  also  render  their  services.  A  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere  of  competition  among  the  inmates  was  recently  created  when 
it  was  decided  that  those  who  were  judged  fit  would  be  allowed  to 
discharge  simple  tasks  about  the  hospital. 

Nursing  school. — See  page  297. 

Health  prizes. — The  annual  health  competition  for  children  from 
6  months  to  3  years  took  place  in  Guatemala  City  on  December  25, 
1926.  Twelve  prizes  totaling  16,000  pesos  were  awarded  the  young 
participants.  Only  those  children  reared  by  breast  feeding  w^ere 
admitted  to  the  contest. 

Second  anniversary. — The  second  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Children’s  Home  in  Quezaltenango  was  celebrated  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1926.  The  election  of  the  directors  for  the  year  1926-27  was 
preceded  by  a  party  and  the  presentation  of  gifts  to  the  children 
who  in  general  had  shown  noteworthy  diligence  and  progress  in 
their  studies  during  the  year. 
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MEXICO 

Serum  production  farm. — Mexico  is  to  have  a  large  laboratory 
for  the  production  of  serums  for  the  prevention  of  smallpox,  tuber¬ 
culosis,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria. 
The  laboratory  will  he  located  on  a  farm  at  Popotla,  where  the  ani¬ 
mals  used  in  the  production  of  the  serums  will  be  kept. 

Public  Health  School. — On  December  18,  1926,  the  Public 
Health  School,  established  to  train  persons  to  serve  as  public  health 
oflicers  or  employees,  graduated  31  visiting  nurses;  19  assistants  for 
biological  laboratory  work;  27  assistants  for  the  disinfection  service; 
33  agents  of  the  communicable  disease  section;  28  agents  of  the  pure 
food  and  drink  inspection  corps;  and  23  nurses  in  the  special  course 
given  in  Morelos  Hospital.  As  each  class  had  a  larger  enrollment 
than  the  number  of  graduates  there  are  in  reality  more  persons 
specializing  in  public  health  work  than  are  indicated  by  the  diplomas 
awarded. 

Children’s  Court. — See  page  291. 

NICARAGUA 

Antihookworm  department. — From  July  to  December,  1926, 
the  antihookworm  department  in  Managua  examined  1,877  persons, 
of  whom  419  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  the  disease,  first  treat¬ 
ments  were  given  to  281  persons,  second  treatments  to  119,  third 
treatments  to  19,  and  fourth  treatments  to  only  4  persons. 

PANAMA 

Stadium  for  Panama. — A  large  stadium  is  to  he  built  in  Panama 
City  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Club  of  Friends  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  National  Sports  Federation,  which,  with  the  support 
of  the  Government,  is  planning  to  float  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000  for 
the  purpose. 

PARAGUAY 

New  surgical  instruments. — It  was  announced  on  November 
8,  1926,  that  new  surgical  instruments  costing  5,000  pesos,  other 
surgical  material,  and  50  beds  had  been  received  in  Asuncion  and 
would  he  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Hospital  there. 

PERU 

Prison  reforms  and  improvements. — In  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  last  August  the  President  gave  some  interesting  facts 
regarding  improvements  and  reforms  carried  out  in  the  prisons  of 
the  country  during  the  past  year.  In  view  of  the  requirements 
established  by  the  penal  law  for  obligatory  study  and  work  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners  the  Government  has  reorganized  the  various 
prison  schools  and  work  shops.  In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to 
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note  the  improvement  shown  in  the  prisoners  since  the  establishment 
of  these  schools,  illiteracy  among  them  having  decreased  during  the 
year  under  discussion  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Government  furthermore  proposes  to  make  a  careful  statistical  study 
of  the  prison  population  of  the  country  and  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  offenses  for  which  the  prisoners  are  committed,  hoping  thus  to 
find  some  means  for  combating  crime. 

Refor.m  school. — A  recent  supreme  decree  prescribes  as  a  social 
welfare  measure  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  in  Lima  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  State’s  obligation  to  protect  the  youth  of  the 
country,  and  thus  prevent  minors  who  are  detained  for  some  offense 
coming  into  contact  with  hardened  criminals. 

Pi'BLic  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE. — 111  the  matter  of  public  health 
and  social  welfare  considerable  advancement  was  shown  during  the 
year  reviewed  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  his  recent  yearly  message  to 
Congress.  Among  movements  noted  was  an  important  campaign 
which  has  been  carried  on  to  improve  living  conditions  for  workmen 
in  rural  districts,  and  to  eradicate  malaria  and  bubonic  plague.  In 
order  to  increase  vaccination  against  smallpox  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  has  divided  the  territory  of  the  Republic  in  10  districts,  each 
in  charge  of  a  jiliysician;  furthermore,  special  regulations  have  been 
issued  to  insure  the  proper  preparation  of  vaccine  serum  at  the 
National  Institute.  The  Government  has  also  arranged  for  experi¬ 
mental  studies  to  be  made  of  certain  prevalent  native  diseases,  and 
also  of  the  possibilities,  for  medicinal  uses,  of  many  indigenous  plants. 

.Vgricultural  leper  colony. — In  the  vicinity  of  Iquitos,  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  Peru,  an  agricultural  colony  for  lepers 
has  been  established.  A  number  of  victims  of  this  terrible  disease, 
who  have  been  scattered  throughout  the  mountain  districts,  have 
now  been  confined  in  the  above-mentioned  colony. 

SALVADOR 

Red  Cross  assistance  for  earthquake  victims. — The  eruption 
early  in  November  of  I/.alco  Volcano,  with  the  accompanying  streams 
of  lava,  clouds  of  ashes,  and  asphyxiating  gases,  caused  many  deaths 
and  much  suffering  to  inhabitants  of  the  region,  many  of  whom 
lost  their  homes  and  property.  The  Salvadorean  Red  Cross  imme¬ 
diately  sent  1,000  colones  to  the  local  Red  Cross  relief  committee, 
and  continued  to  collect  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  victims. 

Outdoor  gymnasium  in  Sonsonate. — Seiior  Nazario  Salaveria 
has  presented  an  outdoor  gymnasium  to  the  city  of  Sonsonate,  as 
well  as  eciuipment  for  sports  on  the  Campo  de  Marte  and  other 
athletic  fields  of  the  capital.  The  gift  was  made  through  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Education,  who  hopes  that  other  patriotic  citizens  will 
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follow  Senor  Salaveria’s  example,  so  that  there  may  be  an  athletic 
field  in  each  department. 

UNITED  STATES 

Loss  TO  SOCIAL  WELFARE. — In  the  death  of  Miss  Emma  Dolfinger, 
director  of  the  division  of  health  education  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  the  social  welfare  work  of  the  United  States  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  useful  and  devoted  workers,  one  whose  record  in 
the  American  Continent  is  known  and  appreciated  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  and  whose  name  will  live  long  in  the 
annals  of  the  betterment  of  child  health. 

URUGUAY 

Public  welfare  budget. — The  total  expenditures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  year  1925-26  were  budgeted  at 
6,874,268  pesos,  the  resources  from  various  sources  amounting  to 
7,488,075  pesos.  A  summarized  list  of  the  expenditures  is  as  follows: 


Object  Pesos 

Administration . . 252,  936 

Maternal  and  child  welfare . 351,  444 

Homes  for  mothers,  vacation  camp,  etc _ _ 828,  618 

Cerro  Dispensary . 12,  180 

Institute  of  Radiology _  8,  760 

Steam  laundry _  33,  480 

School  of  Nursing _ 31,  524 

Insane  Asylum _  333,  384 

Home  for  professional  education _ 47,  904 

House  for  students . . 17,940 

Institute  for  Syphilis  Prophylaxis. _ _ _  32,  232 

General  storehouse _ 60,540 

First  aid _ _ _ _ _ _ _  238, 140 

Home  visitation  in  rural  districts _  103,  752 

Hospitals _ 3,135,912 

Clinics . 270,420 

Special  items _ 527,  730 

Various  exjienses _ _ 587,  372 


Total . . . . . .  6,874,268 


New  hospital  and  buildi.xgs  for  professional  schools. — A 
project  for  the  construction  in  Montevideo  of  new  buildings  for  the 
Clinical  Hospital,  the  Institute  of  Experimental  Hygiene,  and  the 
School  of  Dentistry  was  approved  on  October  8,  1926.  The  con¬ 
struction  will  be  in  charge  of  the  University,  a  competition  being 
held  to  obtain  the  best  architectural  plans.  When  completed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hospital,  which  will  have  a  minimum  of  700  beds,  will  be 
placed  under  tbe  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
with  the  clinical  service  under  the  School  of  Medicine,  The  cost  of 
construction  will  be  approximately  2,800,000  pesos. 
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Sanatorium  for  working  women. — An  appropriation  of  20,000 
pesos  was  recently  made  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  sana¬ 
torium  for  wage-earning  women. 

Hospital  in  Castillos. — Through  a  decree  of  October  13,  1926,  2 
hectares  (appro.ximately  5  acres)  of  government  land  near  Castillos 
were  turned  over  to  the  National  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 
A  hospital  will  be  built  thereon  and  the  surrounding  grounds  laid 
out  as  a  park  and  gardens. 

League  Against  Alcoholism. — On  December  11,  1926,  2  gold 
and  14  silver  medals  were  awarded  as  prizes  to  children  of  the  primary 
grades  in  Montevideo  who  were  the  winners  in  a  declamation  contest 
sponsored  by  the  League  Against  Alcoholism  of  that  city. 

VENEZUELA 

Visit  of  French  surgeon. — A  special  session  in  honor  of  a  noted 
French  surgeon.  Prof.  Bernardo  Cuneo,  was  held  on  December  21, 
1926,  in  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Caracas.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  lecture,  which  was  attended  by  diplomats,  prominent 
educators,  physicians,  and  students.  Professor  Cuneo  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Education  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Doctor  Cuneo  had  come  to  Venezuela  in  the  interest  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “University  City”  in  Paris. 

Laying  of  corner  stone. — On  October  28,  1926,  the  corner  stone 
for  the  new  building  of  the  Simon  Rodriguez  Institute  was  laid  with 
due  ceremony  in  Caracas,  on  land  given  by  Drs.  Alfredo  and  Oscar 
Machado.  The  Institute  carries  on  work  of  increasing  importance 
in  child  welfare  and  the  prophyla.\is  of  venereal  disease. 


ARGENTINA 


Posthumous  exhibition  of  the  Painter  Bermudez. — On  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1926,  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  80  or  more  canvasses  by  Jorge 
Bermudez,  the  talented  Argentine  painter  who  lately  died  in  Spain. 
Some  of  his  latest  and  most  outstanding  canvasses  were  loaned  for 
the  exhibition  by  his  widow,  while  others  were  offered  by  the  National 
Museum  and  the  museums  of  Cordoba  and  Rosario,  the  President 
of  Argentina,  and  other  persons.  Bermudez  was  born  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1883,  receiving  his  early  art  training  in  the  National  Acad- 
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emy.  He  spent  two  years  in  Paris  in  the  Academy  Julien  and  then 
studied  under  the  Spanish  painter  Zuloafia.  His  best  works  are 
studies  of  national  types,  particularly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  northern  Provinces  of  the  country. 

CHILE 

ZuBiAUHRE. — The  famous  Spanish  painter  Ramon  Zubiaurre  is 
spending  some  time  in  Chile  at  the  invitation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Council.  He  is  especially  well  known  for  pictures  of  his  native 
Basque  Provinces,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  Before 
arriving  in  Santiago  Senor  Zubiaurre  visited  Buenos  Aires,  where  he 
painted  several  portraits  and  other  canvases. 

CUBA 

Tourist  propaganda. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Carlos 
Miguel  de  C^spedes,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
encouragement  of  tourist  travel  in  Cuba,  has  planned  to  make  this 
season  unusually  active  and  to  advertise  abroad  the  many  and  varied 
attractions  Cuba  has  to  offer  the  tourist.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  committee  plans  to  do  in  order  to  carry  out  this  program  is  to 
have  several  films  of  the  many  places  of  interest  and  beauty  in  Cuba 
made  in  the  new  motion-picture  studio  owned  by  the  Government. 
These  films  will  he  sent  to  New  York  and  to  various  cities  in  Florida 
for  exhibition  purposes,  in  the  hope  that  by  showing  the  natural 
beauties  and  attractions  of  the  island  still  larger  numbers  of  tourists 
will  be  attracted  to  visit  Habana.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Legation 
in  Washington.) 

ECUADOR 

New  guide  to  Quito. — A  new  pocket  guide  to  Quito  recently 
published  gives  some  interesting  data  about  that  capital.  Among 
other  things  it  states  that  there  exist  in  Quito  13  clubs,  10  banks,  4 
libraries,  18  consulates,  2(5  convents,  14  asylums,  5  clinics,  6  labo¬ 
ratories,  28  social  and  athletic  clubs,  14  private  schools,  11  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  18  public  schools,  11  private  schools,  4  night  schools 
for  workers,  5  hospitals,  8  hotels,  28  churches  and  chapels,  13  factories, 
21  printing  establishments,  14  legations,  4  museums,  4  parks,  and  5 
theaters. 

GU.ATEMALA 

Art  exhibit. — An  exhibit  of  the  works  of  the  Guatemalan  artist 
Carlos  Merida,  whose  Maya  and  Quiche  themes  have  received  favor¬ 
able  comment  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  was  opened  on  No¬ 
vember  3,  1926,  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Guatemala  City. 

Maya-quiche  exhibit  in  Los  Angeles. — On  behalf  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Maj.  R.  A.  Ramirez,  Consul  of  Guatemala  in  Los  Angeles, 
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California,  recently  sponsored  a  Maya-Quich6  Indian  exhibit,  which 
took  place  in  that  city  from  January  29  to  February  1,  1927.  The 
exhibit,  which  consisted  of  rare  articles  of  Indian  workmanship 
collected  by  Senor  Don  Rafael  Yela-Gunther,  an  internationally 
known  authority  on  Indian  art,  was  supplemented  by  two  lectures 
"iven  by  Capt.  Henry  A.  Stanley. 

NICARAGUA 

Death  of  Doctor  Barrios. — On  November  1,  1926,  in  the  city 
of  Managua,  Dr.  Modesto  Barrios,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  diplomat, 
died  after  a  long  life  in  which  he  had  served  his  country  in  many 
capacities.  He  was  horn  on  December  13,  1849,  in  the  city  of  Leon, 
receiving  a  doctor’s  degree  in  law  at  the  age  of  20  from  the  University 
in  that  city.  In  1883  he  held  his  first  diplomatic  post  as  confidential 
agent  of  the  government  before  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  after 
which  he  went  to  Guatemala  as  Nicaraguan  Minister.  In  1889  he 
held  the  cabinet  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Government.  In  1891  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Leon,  in  1892  Magistrate  of  the  Court  of  Occi- 
dente,  and  later  became  director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Salvador. 
In  1925  he  was  advisor  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  had 
codified  the  commercial,  police,  and  military  regulations  of  Nicaragua. 
Among  other  honoi-s  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  sole  correspond¬ 
ing  member  in  Central  America  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Legisla¬ 
tion  and  Jurisprudence.  He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Belgian  Institute  of  Comparative  Law,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law. 

Cathedral  to  be  rebuilt. — Late  in  October  work  was  begun  on 
the  demolition  of  the  Cathedral  in  Managua  previous  to  its  recon¬ 
struction.  The  construction  committee  is  hastening  matters.  Re¬ 
productions  of  the  architect’s  drawing  of  the  cathedral  as  it  will 
appear  when  completed  show  an  imposing  structure. 

P.\RAGUAY 

Organization  of  peace  confeder.\tion. — At  a  session  specially 
called  by  the  president  of  the  Women’s  Charity  League  of  Asuncion 
on  November  14,  1926,  a  Paraguayan  unit  of  the  Women’s  American 
Peace  Confederation  was  organized  and  the  officers  for  the  coming 
year  elected.  Like  the  parent  organization  resident  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  chapter  will  seek  to  promote  friendship  among  the  American 
republics. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  15,  1927 


Subject 


BRAZII. 

Amazonas  to  established  Government  savings  banks . 

Annual  review  of  commerce  and  industries,  Man&os  con¬ 
sular  district,  for  year  lt)25. 

September  imports  at  Bahia . 

Declared  exports  from  Bahia  to  the  United  States  during 
October,  ltt2fi. 

New  constitution  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  signed 
Aug.  24,  192e. 

New  interstate  bridge  over  the  Paran&  River  ojened  to  traf¬ 
fic,  Oct.  14,  192(1. 

Water  supiily  and  sewer  system  of  city  of  Aracaju,  Sergipe _ 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States 
for  Octolier. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  for  month  of 
October,  192(1. 

Amazonas  agricultural  production . 

The  coc-oa  movement  at  Bahia  during  OctoU'r . 

Proiiosc'd  new  water  system  for  city  of  Caruaru . 

Loan  fur  public  works  and  development,  Rio  Grande  do  j 
Norte. 

The  exchange  situation  in  Brazil . . . . ' 

Coal  imi)orts  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  October,  192(1 . 

Abatement  on  Brazilian  Federal  income  lax . . i 

Annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  Pernambuco,  on  Sept.  T, 
19'2(i. 

Declared  exiwrts  from  Bahia,  to  the  United  States  during 
Novemlx'r,  192(1. 

LivesKx’k  improvement  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil)  con¬ 
sular  district. 

Bill  to  stabilize  the  currency . . 

Declared  exjorts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States 
during  Novemln'r,  192(1. 

Annual  message  of  the  President  of  Sergijic,  Sept.  T,  192(1 _ 

Bank  of  Brazil  balancx*  sheet  for  NovemtaT . . 

The  l>ill  ndative  to  financial  reform,  was  aina-ovc-cl  by  the 
I’resident  of  the  IMh  instant. 

COLUMBIA 

Notes  on  the  development  of  Cali _ _ 

Exports  from  Buenaventura  for  Novenilier,  192(1 . 

New  governor  for  the  DeiKirtment  of  Magdalena.. . 

COSTA  RICA 

Regulations  in  regard  to  the  im|K>rtatiun,  labcding,  and  sale 
of  |K)isons  in  Costa  Ric-a. 

November  reiwrt  on  commerce  and  industries . 

ImiKirt  duties  on  cx'rtain  articles,  decree  No.  33  of  Dec.  1, 
192(1. 

CIBA 

Cuban  tobacxxi  notes _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.Alcohol  and  rum  iircxluction  for  years  192.5  and  1924 . 

.Additional  mail  service  for  Isle  of  Pines . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  192fi . 

Imimrts  of  edible  animal  products  into  Cuba  for  1925 . 

ProjKised  changc-s  in  consular  taritls  to  Cuba . 

Pros|Hets  for  1926-27  sugar  crop  in  consular  district  of  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Cuba. 

.Annulment  by  prc'sidential  dcerce  of  municipal  tax  on  cigar¬ 
making  machinery  imported  into  Cuba,  Nov.  29,  192(1. 

DOMINICAN  REPl'HUC 

Dominican  sugar  production  in  1925-26 . 

Motor  roads  in  Dominican  Republic . . 


Date  1 

.Author 

1926 

Oct.  25 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  c^ul  at 
Manfios. 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

—do . 

.Allan  Dawson,  vice  consu  in 
charge  at  Bahia. 

Nov.  3 

Do. 

Nov.  5 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Nov.  8 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

Nov.  9 

.Allan  Dawson. 

Nov.  11 

Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  in 

charge,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Nov.  12 

Do. 

Nov.  15 

George  E.  Seltzer. 

Nov.  18 

Allan  Dawson. 

Nov.  26 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis 

...do . 

Do. 

.Nov.  27 

Digby  .A.  Willson. 

Nov.  -27 

Nov.  28 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr.,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dec.  1 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Dec.  3 

.Allan  Dawson. 

Dec.  6 

Digby  .A.  Willson. 

Dec.  7 

Embassy. 

Dec.  9 

Digby  A.  Willson. 

...do . 

Allan  Dawson. 

Dec.  20 

Digby  A.  Willsotu 

IX-c.  22 

Embassy. 

Nov.  10 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Dec.  9 

Do. 

Dec.  16 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 

Nov.  22 

Roderick  W.  Unckles,  xice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  San  Jose. 

Dt'C.  8 

Do. 

Dec.  17 

Do. 

Nov.  2  '  Carlton  Bailey  Ilurst,  consul 
general  at  llabana. 

Dec.  2  Do. 

Dec.  2  Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Dec.  8  Carlton  Bailey  Ilurst. 

Dec.  9  Do. 

Dec.  1(1  Do. 

Dw.  18  Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  ('uba. 

Dec.  19  ('arlton  Bailey  Hurst. 


Oct.  15  James  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo. 

Dec.  4  W.  .A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto 
Plata. 
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Reports  received  to  January  15,  1927 — Continued. 


Subject 

Date 

Author 

NICARAGt'A 

1926 

Commerce  and  industries  of  western  Nicaragua  during  the  , 
month  of  November,  1926. 

PANAMA 

Dec.  4 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Loan  concluded  on  Dec.  11,  1926,  for  railroad  construction 
and  highway  extension. 

Dec.  13 

Legation. 

Contract  for  the  establishment  of  whale  fishery . ' 

SALVADOR 

Dec.  14 

Do. 

Exports  of  the  various  products  of  Salvador  for  6  months  of 
1926. 

VESEZVELA 

Sept.  28 

Legation. 

The  statement  of  the  Banco  de  Maracaibo  for  .Aug.  31,  1926.. 

Dec.  4 

-Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

The  November  coffee  report  for  the  district  of  Maracaibo.... 

Dec.  6 

Do. 

The  statement  of  the  Banco  de  Maracaibo  for  Sept.  30  and 
Oct.  31.  1926. 

Dec.  15 

Do. 

Statement  of  Banco  Comercial  de  Maracaibo,  Oct.  31, 1926.. 

Dec.  16 

Do. 

Foreign  trade  through  La  Quaira  during  November,  1926.... 

do . 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  consul 
at  La  Ouaira. 

Exports  from  Liverpool  to  Venezuelan  ports  during  July, 
.August,  and  September,  1926. 

1  Dec.  17 

Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

The  Bolivar  Bridge  was  formally  opened  to  public  traffic  on 
Dec.  19, 1926.  This  bridge  spans  the  River  Tachira,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Tachira  an<l 
Colombia. 

,  Dec.  23 

Legation. 

